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PRELUDE  -  UNDERTOW 


IN  their  lays  and  legends,  Celtic  poets  tell  of  a  dark  and  tur- 
bulent well,  whose  dolorous  haunting  spell  disquieted  folk  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Reluctant  to  retrace  the  labyrinthine  trails 
whereby  they  found  their  several  separate  ways,  its  pilgrims 
nonetheless  with  one  accord  confirmed  the  nature  of  its  eerie 
resonance  and  ominous  tidal  recurrence  to  be,  though  still 
submerged  in  mystery,  nor  more,  nor  less  than  a  captive  echo  of 
the  mighty  deep.  For  lost  in  the  gloom  of  Druid  oaks  that  cast 
their  night  throughout  the  inland  dell,  fast  in  the  toils  of  impas- 
sable growth  that  sealed  from  sight  their  prison  cell,  the  waters 
of  the  mournful  well,  forever  exiled,  rose  and  fell,  murmuring 
as  the  laboring  sea,  -  throbbing  as  a  living  pulse,  consonant  with 
some  great  beating  heart. 

Whenever  tempests  raged  far  out  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
the  landlocked  tumult  would  mount  and  moan,  and  surge  and 
foam  in  a  frenzy  of  longing  to  reach  the  shore  and  be  lost 
evermore  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Bound  and  inaccessible  at  the  very  core  of  my  being  there 
sounds  and  ever  resounds  such  a  well,  stirred,  when  there  are 
matters  of  great  moment  out  upon  the  sea  of  life,  to  heights  of 
hapless  clamor  and  strife,  till  surely  at  last  the  long  tried  wall 
must  break  of  the  inner  commotion,  and  the  waters  return  to 
the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

Fearsome  the  force  and  ferment,  the  power  and  the  portent; 
countless  the  crises  that  climax  and  wane.  Yet  the  wall  stands, 
the  well  holds,  the  waters  evermore  rising  and  falling,  mur- 
muring still  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

In  time  these  tumults,  filtered  through  the  memory,  resolve 
into  tranquility,  and  from  their  cryptic  residue,  by  grace  of 
effortless  calligraphy,  of  painted  prose  and  sculptured  poetry, 
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records  of  their  certainty  ensue,  whose  chastened  imagery, 
vouchsafed  on  the  rim  of  a  realm  unknown,  is  all  but  diffused 
in  a  light  of  its  own. 
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DAY  DAWN  -  NIGHT  FALL 
(Ode  to  Thalia) 


What  sands  of  time  had  run 

When  the  rocks  laughed  in  the  sun, 

And  the  old  earth  smiled 

Like  a  new-horn  child 

Beguiled  by  its  life  just  begun. 

From  a  chrysalis  deep  in  the  sea 

Burst  the  dream  of  your  beauty  for  me, 

And  I  tremble  athirst 

At  the  gleam  that  flashed  first 

For  a  day  that  dawned  after  to  see  -  ah  me, 

For  a  day  dawning  after  to  see, 

While  wonder  and  laughter  shall  be. 

When  all  the  world  gives  tongue 

To  the  volatile  songs  you  have  sung, 

And  the  runes  that  rise 

To  the  answering  skies 

Their  rallying  praises  have  rung. 

From  a  cradle  rocked  by  the  foam 

To  the  paths  of  the  stars  where  you  roam, 

As  a  meteor  bright 

May  your  splendor  take  flight 

For  a  night  that  falls  after  to  see  -  ah  me, 

For  a  night  falling  after  to  see, 

While  wonder  and  laughter  shall  be. 
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CHRISTMAS  WHITENESS 


Softly,  silently  over  the  town 

A  wondrous  white  Christmas  came  fluttering  down, 

Lending  each  landmark  a  fanciful  dress 

Of  feathery,  lustrous  fastidiousness. 

Trees  in  the  garden  have  powdered  their  hair, 
The  nymph  in  the  fountain  has  jewels  to  wear, 
Diamond  dust  in  the  shimmering  air 
Diffuses  the  lights  o'er  the  dim  public  square. 

Hushed  now  the  clangor  and  roar  of  the  street, 
While  ghostly  the  footfall  of  hurrying  feet. 
Stealthily  gathered  a  jittering  pall 
Is  laid  as  a  life-mask  of  peace  over  all. 

Gone  are  the  darkness,  the  harshness  and  grime. 
How  softened  the  features  and  gestures  of  time! 
Here  in  the  city  so  changed  is  our  scene 
By  one  shining  substance  no  semblance  is  mean. 

Softly,  silently  over  the  town 

A  wondrous  white  Christmas  came  hovering  down, 

Folding  each  form  in  a  dreaming  embrace, 

Till  all  is  transfigured  and  hallowed  with  grace. 
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LATENT  LORE 


Dost  thou  know  thy  loveliness, 

Flawless  flower? 

Rose  exquisite,  ornate,  demure, 

Fragrant,  frail,  and  formalistic, 

Dost  thou  sense  thy  subtlety, 

How  thou  art? 

Why  thou  art  so  fair? 

Or  art  thou  all  unconsciousness, 
Flawless  flower? 

Though  stately,  decorous,  austere, 
Is  thy  lure  involuntary? 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  redolence, 
What  thou  art? 
Why  thou  art  thyself? 

Am  I  alone  thy  true  appraiser? 
Is  thy  wonder  all  for  me? 
How  can  I  know  and  love  enough? 
Where  shall  I  find  the  key 
To  such  mysterious  rapture, 
To  all  thy  latency? 
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LATENT  LORE 


Dost  thou  know  thy  chastity, 
Faultless  face? 

Brow  serene  and  mild,  shining  eyes  of  light, 

Profile  pure,  symmetrical, 

Dost  thou  sense  thy  symmetry, 

How  thou  art 

Why  thou  art  so  bright? 

Or  art  thou  all  unconsciousness, 
Faultless  face? 

Child  innocent,  untaught,  untried, 
Is  thy  grace  obedience? 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  radiance, 
What  thou  art? 
Why  thou  art  thyself? 

Am  I  alone  thy  true  appraiser? 

Is  thy  wonder  all  for  me? 

How  can  I  know  and  love  enough? 

Where  shall  I  find  the  key 

To  such  ethereal  ardor, 

To  all  thy  latency? 
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LATENT  LORE 


Dost  thou  know  thy  majesty, 
Dauntless  heart? 

Whence  thy  power  and  glory  come? 
Whence  thine  endless  song? 
Dost  thou  sense  its  endlessness, 
How  thou  art? 
Why  thou  art  so  strong? 

Or  art  thou  all  unconsciousness, 
Dauntless  heart? 
Hoping  all,  believing  all, 
With  no  choice  but  loving? 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  resonance? 
What  thou  art? 
Why  thou  art  thyself? 

Am  I  alone  thy  true  appraiser? 

Is  thy  wonder  all  for  me? 

How  can  I  know  and  love  enough? 

Where  shall  I  find  the  key 

To  such  unfaltering  fervor, 

To  all  thy  latency? 
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LATENT  LORE 


L'Envoi 

Why  stand  I  here  abashed, 
Incompetence  confessing? 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  comfortless, 
Thou  author  of  all  seeing. 

Beauty,  thou  art  all  consoling, 
Sure,  unfailing  balm  thou  art; 
Thou  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
Endlessly  rejoicing. 

Vision  once  vouchsafed 
Must  fulfill  its  prophecy, 
Or  the  baptism  of  light 
Fail  in  holy  confirmation. 

Bless,  I  pray,  my  true  perceiving, 
All  transcending  recompense; 
By  the  lifting  up  of  sight 
Enter  thou  each  humble  sense. 

I  shall  know  thee,  sense  thee,  feel  thee, 
How  thou  art  eternally; 
Wherefore  thou  art  all  consoling, 
Why  thou  art  a  joy  forever. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  HEART'S  DESIRE 


PARTI 


Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  green  promontory  between  a  dense 
forest  and  a  great  desert,  dwelt  a  little  maiden  given  to 
quietness  and  to  questioning,  to  pensive  purposes  always 
searching  her  world  within  and  without.  She  loved  to  wander 
throughout  the  verdant  borderland  and  ponder  about  illusive 
things.  Words  formed  themselves  silently  within  her  wondering 
breast,  but  they  were  not  the  words  for  which  she  listened, 
evermore  intently. 

To  and  fro  —  where'er  I  go 
A  song  is  winging, 
A  chant  is  ringing  — 
The  words  I  may  not  know. 

Fair  and  free  —  beyond  the  lea 
Green  grass  verging, 
Gold  sands  merging  — 
Thither  would  I  flee. 

Through  the  sand  —  in  my  hand 
A  light  is  streaming, 
And  bright  its  gleaming, 
Over  and  under  the  land. 

When  it  rains  —  through  my  veins 
A  joy  is  springing 
And  life  is  singing 
Sure  exultant  strains. 

A  vague  sense  of  loneliness  always  possessed  her  in  the 
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presence  of  her  childhood  companions,  so  that  she  often  sought 
solitude  to  rid  herself  of  this  distress. 

She  liked  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the  town,  where  the  green  left 
off  and  the  gold  began.  The  far  shimmering  distances  enthralled 
her,  and  the  sweet  odor  of  the  deep  grass  invited  repose.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  glaring  sunlight 
on  the  sands  with  the  deep  shadow  of  the  palms,  the  very  line  of 
demarkation  between  them,  that  in  itself  fascinated  her. 

Once,  when  very  little,  she  had  stood  with  her  mother  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  temple.  A  holy  man  was  speaking,  but  she  had 
been  restless,  dragging  at  her  mother's  skirts,  and  never  think- 
ing there  might  be  any  of  his  words  that  she  would  care  to  hear. 
Suddenly  it  chanced  that  the  pointed  shadow  from  the  minaret 
fell  directly  at  her  feet,  so  that  she  stood  upon  a  shaft  of  gloom, 
sharply  outlined  by  dazzling  iridescent  light.  And  as  she  found 
herself  in  this  enchantment,  lo,  as  though  he  were  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  she  heard  the  words  of  the  holy  man,  and  his 
voice  warm  and  fullf lowing  like  honey. 

He  was  saying,  "If  any  one  of  you  can  discover  what  truly 
is  your  heart's  desire,  it  can  be  yours  in  the  fulness  of  joy."  The 
next  moment  she  was  drawn  into  the  body  of  the  shadow  and 
heard  no  more. 

Long  ago  it  was  this  happened,  and  all  other  happenings  of 
what  now  seemed  a  dim  and  misty  past  had  faded  as  though 
never  recorded,  but  ever  and  always  when  she  found  herself  on 
that  strange  verge  of  chiaroscuro,  the  blinding  line  between  two 
worlds,  came  a  revival  of  that  vivid  experience.  The  tiny 
promontory  of  shadow  bathed  by  ceaseless  waves  of  light,  the 
golden  honey  of  the  voice  and  the  sharp  portent  of  those  words. 

At  first  these  sharp  images  stood  alone,  detached,  uncon- 
nected by  even  the  faintest  gossamer  thread  of  memory,  but 
gradually  these  latter  days  had  spanned  them  with  airy  festoons 
of  imagery.  She  thought  long  thoughts  about  them,  that  carried 
over  from  one  involuntary  flash  to  the  next,  like  so  many  frail 
suspension  bridges  of  unexpected  endurance. 
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She  voluntarily  sought  the  boundary  lines  of  shadow,  thus 
exploring  many  a  fantastic  frontier,  although  she  could  not  tell 
the  day  nor  the  hour  when  she  had  recognized  the  purpose  of 
her  lonely  vigils  and  solitary  walks.  For  always  in  her  musings 
she  was  seeking  the  answer  to  a  persistent  question.  "What  is 
my  heart's  desire,  what  is  the  joy  I  seek?"  But  somehow  she 
became  aware  that  this  was  so,  and  when  she  was  twelve  years 
old  she  had  known  it  for  a  long  time.  She  understood  that  all 
coercion  in  her  life,  all  the  routine  of  her  daily  duties,  even  the 
spontaneous  companionship  of  her  friends,  weighed  upon  and 
distressed  her,  merely  because  they  were  an  interruption  to  her 
search.  They  delayed  the  answer  to  this  insistent  question  ever 
beating  within  her  temples,  so  that  it  was  natural  for  her  at  last 
to  foresee  that  could  she  be  alone  long  enough  she  might  find 
the  secret  words  that  would  relieve  her.  Surely  they  must  be 
there,  waiting  to  be  found,  and  very  naturally  she  made  a  little 
song  for  herself,  to  bind  the  days  together: 

"To  learn  what  I  have  always  known, 

To  earn  what  I  already  own, 

To  find  what  never  could  he  lost, 

To  gain  what  lies  beyond  all  cost. 

This  my  happy  fate,  it  ne'er  can  be  too  late.)} 

And  quite  as  naturally  it  transpired  that  soon  thereafter  she 
made  a  journey  with  her  father  and  brother  to  attend  a  bazaar 
on  the  far  side  of  the  town.  Hither  through  the  forest,  which 
had  always  seemed  to  her  the  impassable  boundary  of  her 
world,  came  riding  many  merchants  bringing  rich  wares  from 
their  ships,  floating  in  the  sea  beyond. 

Much  fell  upon  her  ears  that  was  new  and  enlivening,  from 
the  unrestrained  banter  of  gay  visitors,  which  fired  her  with 
longing  to  explore  for  herself  the  enchanted  paths  that  led 
through  the  heart  of  that  mysterious  forest  and  on  to  the  sea. 

At  noon,  when  a  languor  lay  over  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
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of  the  bazaar,  she  traversed  the  zone  of  torrid  light  between  the 
gaudy  mart  and  the  grateful  gloom.  One  moment  at  the  very 
edge,  as  in  a  quivering  rainbow  she  paused,  and  there  again  the 
courtyard  of  the  temple,  the  golden  voice  all  warmth  and 
confidence,  and  the  indelible  words,  "If  any  one  of  you  can 
discover  what  truly  is  your  heart's  desire  .  .  .",  —  and  the  next 
moment  the  fragrant  breath  of  fairy  fronds  engulfed  her. 

As  she  gave  herself  to  the  softness  and  the  scent,  up  flew  a 
little  bird  from  where  she  stood,  straight  up  —  up  —  up  —  up, 
until  it  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  sapphire  zenith  of  the  sky,  and 
thence  there  poured  through  all  the  shining  blue  such  peals  of 
ecstasy,  such  cataracts  of  starry  notes,  as  broke  the  bonds  of  all 
restraint,  and  throwing  wide  her  arms  the  child  cried  out  her 
ardent  longing: 

"  Tis  flying  makes  the  skylark  sing, 
'Tis  being  ever  on  the  wing. 
If  I  could  soar  and  sail  like  that, 
And  float  and  dip  and  plane  like  that, 
I'd  thrill  and  trill  like  anything! 
If  I  could  fly,  I  too  would  sing. 

Such  fearless  flight, 
Such  peerless  sight 
From  such  a  height 
Were  reason  quite 

For  songs  that  burst  in  showers  of  light." 

And  lo,  at  her  feet  whence  the  bird  had  flown,  a  sparkling 
brook  bubbled  forth,  all  dizzy  with  its  own  freshness,  and  the 
child  sang  again: 

"  Tis  flowing  makes  the  river  sing, 

And  off  its  airy  ripples  fling. 

To  leap  and  toss  and  dance  like  that, 
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To  glint  and  gleam  and  glance  like  that, 
And  full  of  sky  go  murmuring, 
In  grace  so  free,  who'd  fail  to  sing! 

Such  clear,  such  bright, 
Such  sheer  delight, 
All  day,  all  night, 
Were  reason  quite 

For  songs  that  burst  in  showers  of  light." 

Then  she  leapt  accross  the  stream  and  straight  into  the  heart  of 
the  woods  she  ran,  as  though  certain  of  her  direction  and  drawn 
by  an  invisible  magnet.  When  she  paused,  safe  beyond  all  pur- 
suit, beyond  all  hurry,  she  gazed  about  in  wonder  at  her  stately 
and  unaccustomed  surroundings. 

"Alone,  alone,  at  last  alone!"  And  she  lifted  her  clear  face 
in  placid  contemplation  to  the  vaulted  dome  of  green  so  far 
above  her,  as  one  who  through  deep  assurance  is  content  to 
postpone  a  long  anticipated  delight. 

Alone  indeed  the  little  pilgrim  was.  Not  a  sound  pursued 
her,  not  one  familiar  sight,  no  ray  nor  fleck  of  light  made  pattern 
on  the  velvet  moss  to  confuse  her  deepening  reverie,  but,  fil- 
tered through  the  luminous  arching  panoply  of  verdure,  a  temp- 
ered twilight  filled  the  dim  retreat  as  temple  incense,  softening 
all  outline  with  unreality,  while  circling  the  enclosure  between 
the  columns  of  the  giant  trees,  fantastic  screens  of  feathery  moss 
hung  down,  swaying  softly  in  a  silent  breeze. 

Quietly  the  child  sank  down,  and  gradually  her  head  drooped 
upon  her  breast,  her  agile  hands  lay  listless,  palms  upward  on 
her  knees.  All  undisturbed  and  undismayed  by  thieving  inter- 
ruptions, the  little  maiden  waited. 

Slowly,  slowly,  as  the  opening  of  a  flower,  the  secret  words 
unfolded,  the  answer  formed  itself  at  last  —  petal  on  petal  — 
naive  and  clear,  and  never  to  be  gainsaid: 

"I  want  to  be  the  most  beautiful  child  in  all  the  world." 
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Suddenly,  as  though  released  from  some  powerful  secret 
spring,  a  shining  fountain  appeared  before  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  glade,  so  close  that  kneeling  forward  she  might  gaze  into 
the  cool  ripples  of  its  basin.  This  she  did  straightway,  peering 
intently  to  discern  her  own  reflection,  but  finding  none  she 
lifted  her  gaze  to  the  tall  pillar  of  spray  rising  far  above  her, 
and  a  shower  of  airy  drops  fell  upon  her  brow. 

Instinctively  she  extended  her  palms  for  more.  When  both 
little  cups  were  full  to  overflowing,  she  pressed  them  to  hei 
eyes  as  one  who  performs  some  innocent  rite  of  purification 
before  a  shrine,  when,  marvelous  to  relate,  she  beheld  suddenly,, 
risen  in  the  shaft  of  leaping  water,  a  smiling  goddess  of  dazzling 
loveliness,  and  more  marvelous  to  relate,  a  voice  of  music  spoke 
her  name,  "Phylledahr!  I  greet  you,  little  Phylledahr.  Rejoice: 
and  prepare  yourself  to  receive  that  which  your  lips  have 
formed,  as  your  delight,  for  this  is  the  Fountain  of  Heart'}} 
Desire,  springing  up  forever,  but  only  seen  by  those  who  pos- 
sess the  spell  of  stillness  and  persistent  hearkening.  You  have 
summoned  me,  little  bride  of  quietness,  to  assist  you  in  your 
preparation  for  so  great  a  gift.  Gaze  upon  me,  for  you  will  have 
need  of  remembering  my  presence  well.  I  lay  upon  you  instruct- 
ions which  you  must  follow  for  one  month,  then  I  can  guide 
you  no  farther." 

With  this  she  held  out  her  rosy  arms  to  the  child,  and  Phyl- 
ledahr, gazing,  thought  never  had  she  seen  such  loveliness,  for 
the  face  of  the  watersprite  was  glowing  as  the  dawn  of  day,  with 
flashing  smile  and  eyes  of  sapphire  blue,  while  rippling  from  a 
diadem  of  coral  filigree  her  wealth  of  hair  swept  down  as  a 
mantle  of  fine  spun  gold. 

Lost  with  gazing,  the  little  maiden  on  the  fountain's  edge 
sprang  up  and  threw  herself  into  the  shining  one's  embrace. 
Here  she  rested  one  incomparable  moment  and  then  the  mellow 
voice  continued  slowly,  with  strangely  thrilling  emphasis: 

"Return,  little  chosen  one,  to  the  home  that  has  sheltered 
you,  and  see  to  it  that  for  one  whole  moon  these  gentle  floral 
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lips  that  formed  the  petition  and  summoned  us  from  out  the  far 
Sea  of  Fulfillment,  never,  under  any  provocation,  frame  one 
word  of  unkindness  or  impatience.  And  when  the  moon  has 
waxed  and  waned,  seek  out  once  more  this  forest  glade,  for  we 
have  chosen  you  as  you  have  chosen  us." 

Speechless,  Phylledahr  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands,  as 
though  henceforth  all  utterance  were  denied  her;  and  loneliness 
descended  upon  her  as  a  mantle  of  isolation  and  woe.  Then 
faintly  on  her  ears  there  broke  the  sweet  and  liquid  call  of  a  tiny 
forest  bird.  It  startled  her,  and  gazing  once  again,  she  found 
herself  alone,  a  little  heap  upon  the  fragrant  moss,  the  fountain 
vanished,  her  radiant  friend  departed  as  a  dream,  and  all  around 
the  forest's  gathering  gloom.  Lilting  fine,  the  notes  of  the  wee 
bird  gave  friendly  call: 

<{Phylledahr!  Oh  Phylledahr! 
Phylle  —  lylle  —  lylledahr! 
Lo  afar  the  evening  star 
Shines  above  thy  nest! 

Phylledahr!  Oh  Phylledahr! 
Phylle  —  lylle  —  lylledahr! 
}Tis  the  brightest  avatar 
Guiding  thee  to  rest. 

Phylledahr!  Oh  Phylledahr! 
Phylle  —  lylle  —  lylledahr! 
After  flight  falls  the  night, 
Surely  home  is  best." 

Automatically  her  feet  found  the  direction  from  which  she 
had  come,  crossed  the  dark  gleaming  brook,  and  like  a  little 
weary  homing  bird  she  sped  towards  the  town. 

The  bazaar  was  deserted  and  forlorn,  save  for  a  few  watchers 
sitting  cross-legged  before  their  tight  drawn  tents.  The  familiar 
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voice  of  her  elder  brother  greeted  her,  and  Phylledahr  ran  grate- 
fully and  placed  her  hand  in  his  vigorous  clasp. 

"Where  have  your  wanderings  carried  you  today,  and  what 
enticement  tempted  you  away  from  the  bazaar  these  many 
hours?" 

Burdened  with  ominous  instructions  and  breathless  from  her 
hurried  flight,  she  thought  intently  before  she  ventured  on 
a  reply. 

" Later,  Dahn,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  everything  when  we  are 
at  home." 

And  silently  the  little  maiden  and  the  tall  youth  threaded  the 
dark  streets,  each  busy  with  his  own  reflections.  So  close  their 
steps,  their  movement  like  one  shadow;  but  worlds  apart  the 
highways  of  their  hurrying  thoughts. 

At  supper  every  one  was  silent,  for  the  day  had  been  long 
and  varied  in  experience. 

Relieved  at  the  absence  of  curiosity,  Phylledahr  found  herself 
very  hungry,  and  she  gazed  with  rapture  at  the  basket  of 
luscious  dates  of  a  rare  and  unfamiliar  variety,  secured  by  her 
father  at  the  fair.  She  sat  between  her  elder  brother  and  her 
younger  brother.  The  former  took  pleasure  in  her  unusual 
appetite  and  seemed  to  enjoy  surreptitiously  refilling  her  plate. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  share  his  brother's  mood,  nor 
could  he  enjoy  the  successful  sleight-of-hand  performance.  Sur- 
prised at  his  lowering  looks,  their  father,  proud  and  pleased  at 
the  pleasure  his  extravagance  provided,  exclaimed,  "Tell  me, 
children,  are  not  these  dates  delicious?" 

"Ask  Phylledahr,"  cried  the  outraged  Ullah  in  sharp  disdain, 
"She  should  know." 

A  dreadful  moment  followed.  In  sudden  consternation  she 
realized  the  extent  of  her  carelessness,  and  the  humiliations  that 
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might  follow  in  its  wake.  Flushed  with  penitence  she  arose 
bent  on  apology. 

"They  are  indeed  delicious,  Father,  but  I  fear  have  had 
rather  the  lion's  share  of  this  great  luxury." 

"Rather  the  lion's  share!"  from  Ullah,  "Why  the  lions? 
I  should  rather  say  the  swine's!" 

A  laugh  went  round  the  table.  Her  hour  had  come.  With 
steadfast  calm  her  gaze  rested  upon  her  folded  hands,  and  with 
modest  obeisance  she  asked  to  be  excused.  A  dread  mounting  to 
despair  filled  her  heart.  How  should  she  know  the  words  to  use 
in  all  this  close  unthinking  life  within  her  home?  How  could  a 
little  girl  accomplish  such  a  feat  of  wonder  and  wisdom? 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  one  lost  in  a  sea  of  mis- 
fortune, and  as  tears  filled  her  little  palms,  suddenly  the  flashing 
face  of  her  who  laid  the  inexorable  task  upon  her,  seemed  to 
shine  through  the  sparkling  spray  of  the  fountain,  and  gazing 
into  those  laughing,  jewel  like  eyes,  her  doubts  departed  and 
a  merry  zest  filled  all  her  being. 

Straightway  she  overtook  Ullah  in  the  courtyard  and  found 
herself  lost  in  volubility  about  the  happenings  at  the  bazaar, 
the  gala  crowd,  the  fakirs  and  the  conjurers,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  with  their  strange  regalia,  and  the  sugar  plums  he  might 
have  tomorrow  from  her  share.  Her  words  flowed  like  sap  in 
the  spring  time.  An  orgy  of  confidences  possessed  her. 

How  delightful  is  companionship,  how  satisfying  the  presen- 
ce of  this  younger  brother!  She  doubted  if  she  had  ever  ap- 
preciated him  before.  How  wonderful  to  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  appreciate  him  and  enjoy  him  and  confide  in  him! 

So  the  evening  passed,  an  evening  which  she  had  felt  was 
doomed  to  silence,  and  strangest  of  all,  at  the  last  moment 
Ullah  did  something  he  had  never  done  before. 

He  came  gravely  toward  her  of  his  own  will,  and  trustfully 
as  though  she  were  his  mother,  placed  his  tiny  hand  in  hers  and 
laid  his  soft  black  head  against  her  shoulder,  murmuring: 

"Put  me  to  bed,  Phylledahr,  I've  played  enough.  Night  is  too 
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big  and  too  dark."  —  And  later,  on  his  pillow,  "Say  me  a 
poem,  but  do  not  sing  it,  for  then  I  fall  asleep  too  soon." 

"Night  is  a  velvet  flower, 
Whose  petals  closing, 

Enfold  thee  in  a  silent  scented  softness  of  enchanted 
gloom, 

Upon  her  quiet  heart  she  gently  rocks  thee, 
Drenched  in  drowsy  incense 
Far  from  sight. 

Dream  in  thy  velvet  bower 
Of  dusky  bloom, 

While  on  her  fragile  stem  she  sways  between  the  sunset 

and  the  dawn 
In  measured  swing  until,  forgetful  grown, 
She  wanly  leans  too  far 
Into  the  light." 
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PART  II 


Phylledahr  never  forgot  the  peace  and  freedom  of  that 
first  evening's  camaraderie.  How  natural  it  had  been, 
untrammeled  as  the  evening  breeze,  all  heedless  and  unreck- 
oning.  But  some  of  its  points  were  not  clear  to  her,  and  it  did 
not  mark  the  end  of  her  troubles.  Many  were  the  times  she 
retreated  in  confusion,  seeking  she  knew  not  what,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  Fleeing  terrified  from  all  communication 
and  pausing  not  until  safe  in  some  solitary  retreat,  her  despair 
and  mute  helplessness  under  persecution  gradually  disappeared 
in  the  glowing  memory  of  the  benign  beauty  that  had  shone 
upon  her  in  the  face  of  her  adored  teacher.  And  straightway 
thereafter  she  would  find  herself  overtaken  by  a  rush  of  words, 
trustful  confidences  and  gay  banter,  as  though  all  her  world 
were  in  holiday  mood.  She  did  less  inaudible  speaking,  sang 
fewer  silent  songs,  did  much  of  her  talking  out  loud,  taking  no 
thought  for  her  words. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  come  about  by  magic,  so  it  was  in 
the  month  before  she  learned  to  seek  the  memory  of  the  lovely 
face,  of  her  own  volition. 

From  the  moment  this  was  clear,  her  wild  fears  lost  their 
hold  over  her,  she  knew  where  her  defence  lay,  and  the  days 
flew  by  in  joyous  certainty.  She  had  found  out  for  herself  that 
one  cannot  contemplate  beauty  and  remember  pain  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  with  the  memory  of  pain  erased,  she  need  have 
no  concern  for  her  words,  the  phrases  seemed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  though  sent  forth  from  a  secret  spring  of  compe- 
tence and  grace. 

And  this  was  the  waxing  and  the  waning  of  the  first  moon. 
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The  sun  stood  at  high  noon  in  the  sky.  Her  heart  beat  with 
high  hope  in  her  breast.  The  streets  of  the  village  swept  past 
her  as  though  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  Sunlight  and  shadow  alike 
were  outstripped  by  her  flying  feet,  and  the  heavens  themselves 
withdrawn  as  the  gloom  of  the  forest  received  her. 

Here,  as  by  some  silent  command,  her  pace  slackened  and 
she  listened  awestruck  to  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  which 
seemed  to  echo  from  tree  to  tree  until  its  reverberations  filled 
all  the  vast  temple  of  enchantment. 

But  quieter  grew  the  tumult  as  she  approached  the  site  of 
her  secret  shrine.  In  rapt  humility  she  entered  the  sanctuary  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  and  fell  upon  her  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
of  waiting. 

Gradually  her  head  drooped  upon  her  breast,  her  hands  lay 
listless,  palms  upward,  on  her  knees.  The  secret  words  that 
formed  her  heart's  desire  unfolded,  and  suddenly  the  shining 
fountain  with  its  leaping  spray  and  rippling  basin  rewarded  her 
pilgrimage. 

With  eager  expectation  she  extended  her  arms  in  welcome, 
and  gazed  intently  to  discern  the  glowing  embodiment  of  her 
cherished  vision.  But  only  the  blinding  brilliance  of  the  moun- 
ting column  met  her  gaze,  and  a  shower  of  airy  drops  fell  upon 
her  brow.  Instinctively  she  filled  her  palms  with  water,  as  one 
who  faintly  remembers  the  performance  of  some  rite,  and 
pressed  them  to  her  eyes,  when  marvelous  to  relate,  she  beheld 
suddenly  risen  in  the  shaft  of  leaping  water  a  smiling  goddess 
of  dazzling  loveliness,  and,  more  marvelous  to  relate,  a  voice  of 
music  spoke  her  name: 

"Phylledahr,  I  greet  you,  little  Phylledahr.  Rejoice,  and 
prepare  yourself  to  receive  that  which  your  lips  have  formed 
as  your  delight,  for  this  is  the  Fountain  of  Heart's  Desire, 
springing  up  forever,  but  only  seen  by  those  who  possess  the 
spell  of  stillness  and  persistent  hearkening.  You  have  sum- 
moned me  little  bride  of  constancy  to  assist  you  in  your  prepa- 
ration for  so  great  a  gift. 
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"Gaze  upon  me,  for  you  will  have  need  of  remembering  my 
presence  well.  I  lay  upon  you  instructions  which  you  must  fol- 
low for  one  month,  when  I  can  guide  you  no  farther." 

With  this  she  held  out  her  polished  ivory  arms  to  the  child. 
And  Phylledahr,  gazing,  thought  never  had  she  seen  such 
loveliness,  for  the  face  of  the  water  sprite  was  pure  and  exqui- 
site as  the  carving  of  an  amulet,  with  subtle,  curving,  coral  lips, 
and  eyes  of  limpid  jade,  while  rippling  from  a  diadem  of  golden 
filigree  her  burnished  hair  swept  down  as  a  mantle  of  molten 
amber. 

Borne  on  a  swelling  wave  of  beauty,  all  charmed  and  un- 
resisting, the  heart  of  Phylledahr  bounded  forward  to  the 
embracing  of  this  new  vision,  suddenly  assured  of  the  security 
of  the  past  ideal.  In  happy  surrender,  the  little  maiden  on  the 
fountain's  edge  sprang  up  and  threw  herself  into  the  shining 
one's  embrace,  Here  she  rested  one  incomparable  moment  and 
then  the  liquid  voice  continued  slowly  with  strangely  moving 
emphasis: 

"Return,  little  chosen  one,  to  the  home  that  has  sheltered 
you,  and  see  to  it  that  for  one  whole  moon  you  never,  under 
any  provocation,  perform  one  act  of  unkindness  or  impatience." 

A  paroxysm  of  despair  seized  Phylledahr,  and  she  writhed 
pitifully  in  the  magnificent  embrace.  "The  dates,"  she  moaned, 
"Did  you  know  about  the  dates  —  and  the  lion's  share  and  the 
swine's  share?" 

But  the  goddess  shook  her  head  in  radiant  innocence,  "I 
know  nothing  of  the  past,  Phylledahr.  'T  is  of  the  coming  month 
I  speak.  And  when  the  moon  has  waxed  and  waned,  seek  out 
once  more  this  forest  glade,  for  we  have  chosen  you  as  you  have 
chosen  us." 

Speechless,  Phylledahr  folded  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
as  though  henceforth  all  action  were  denied  her;  and  loneliness 
descended  upon  her  as  a  mantle  of  isolation  and  woe. 

Once  more  the  sweet  call  of  the  tiny  forest  bird  startled  her, 
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to  find  the  fountain  vanished  and  her  new  friend  departed  as 
a  dream. 

Home  coming  was  strange  and  ominous.  A  door  had  closed 
upon  all  her  accustomed  activities.  How  could  she  live?  What 
of  tomorrow?  Were  there  new  doors,  perhaps? 

Tomorrow  was  entrusted  with  its  secrets,  for  the  first  night 
after  her  marvelous  pilgrimage  Phylledahr  kept  strictly  to 
herself,  venturing  no  contact  with  any  of  her  kin,  and  dwelling 
fervently  upon  the  fresh  glory  of  her  recent  enchantment. 

When  she  did  at  last  emerge  languidly  as  a  butterfly  newly 
escaped  from  its  chrysalis  of  solitude,  the  shadows  of  the  forest 
gloom  lingered  in  her  eyes,  and  the  brightness  of  her  memory 
still  surrounded  her  as  a  halo  of  shining  peace. 

Unerringly,  her  feet  sought  a  companionship  to  be  trusted 
above  all  others,  where  the  exaltation  of  her  ideals  would  need 
no  defence.  The  hum  and  whir  of  spindles  enticed  her  as  she 
neared  the  happy  spot,  where  blithe  and  busy  her  grandmother 
sat  spinning  in  the  sun. 

Such  a  look  of  welcome  burned  in  the  intense  face  of  the 
spinner  as  she  beheld  her  little  visitor,  that  for  a  moment 
Phylledahr  stood  stock  still  on  the  threshold,  stricken  by  the 
likeness  there  in  that  familiar  setting,  in  that  dear  face,  to  the 
brilliant  incentive  and  encouragement  that  had  shone  on  her  in 
the  face  of  her  adored  preceptress,  —  the  same  bright  buoyancy 
and  expectation,  the  same  challenge  to  advance  and  persevere. 
So  very  like!  But  darker  was  the  glance,  and  brighter  was  the 
cloud  of  silver  hair. 

Breathless,  the  child  steadied  her  gaze,  studied  the  scene, 
marveled  at  the  myriad  strands  like  cataracts  of  foam  upon  the 
sanded  floor,  and  the  rhythmic  motion  of  those  dancing  hands. 

The  next  moment  she  was  on  her  knees.  "Teach  me  to  spin, 
Grandmother  dear!  I  would  sit  like  you  in  a  fountain  of  fairy 
fibre,  and  every  day  learn  something  new  and  try  something 
new,  on  and  on  forever  like  you." 

Needless  to  say,  her  zeal  met  no  discouragement  here,  only 
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delight  in  a  merry  conspiracy  that  soon  whirled  her  along  as  an 
irresistible  tune.  The  hours  themselves  kept  pace  with  the  speed 
of  her  work,  dancing  away  with  her  flying  thread.  And  when  the 
day  of  toil  was  past,  ever  more  easily  came  the  resplendent 
vision  of  the  fountain  goddess.  If  weary  or  confused  by  the 
intricacies  of  her  task,  one  flash  of  the  benign  memory  sufficed 
to  change  her  despair  into  ardor. 

As  she  became  ever  more  and  more  absorbed  in  her  day's 
labor,  the  fear  of  mistakes,  of  anger  or  impatience,  vanished 
utterly.  And  often  when  she  felt  the  burning  warmth  of  her 
grandmother's  gaze  upon  her,  a  glory  filled  the  room,  and  the 
shining  swirl  at  her  feet  sparkled  like  water  rippling  in  the  sun. 

At  such  unguarded  moments  it  seemed  she  must  give  tongue 
to  all  the  wonder  of  her  lot,  and  confide  the  breathless  burden 
of  her  life.  But  just  then  the  old  spinner  would  begin  to  hum  a 
little  tune,  a  little  wandering  tune,  involuntary  and  fanciful, 
like  a  wanton  wind  or  a  fluttering  thread  escaped  from  the 
loom,  that  still  came  ever  to  the  same  refrain: 

"The  tighter  the  bud, 

The  fairer  the  rose; 

And  deeper  the  secret 

Its  petals  enclose. 

The  closer  't  is  shrouded 

The  richer  it  grows. 

'Till  fragrant 

And  flawless 

It  wide  open  blows." 

And  the  moment  of  temptation  was  past. 

Work  for  her  was  become  a  song  without  words,  incredibly 
restful,  sustaining  and  consoling;  this  she  knew  for  a  certainty. 

And  so  the  second  moon  did  wax  and  wane,  And  Phylledahr 
set  forth  once  more  upon  her  momentous  journey. 

Again  her  pulses  hummed  in  high  anticipation.  A  breathless 
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sense  of  the  unknown  entranced  her,  and  the  vaulted  spaces 
of  the  forest  re-echoed  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

With  accustomed  gestures  she  made  her  obeisance  in  the 
empty  glade,  and  the  tender  bud  of  her  desire  blossomed  silently 
in  her  heart.  And  there  once  more  the  leaping  fountain  and  its 
flashing  sprays.  With  swift  certainty  she  caught  its  shining 
drops  and  laved  her  flushed  and  happy  face,  when  true  to  prom- 
ise, there  appeared  a  smiling  goddess  of  dazzling  loveliness,  and 
a  voice  of  music  spoke  her  name: 

"Phylledahr,  I  greet  you,  little  Phylledahr.  Rejoice  and 
prepare  yourself  to  receive  that  which  your  lips  have  formed 
as  your  delight,  for  this  is  the  Fountain  of  Heart's  Desire, 
springing  up  forever,  but  only  seen  by  those  who  possess  the 
spell  of  stillness  and  persistent  hearkening.  You  have  sum- 
moned me,  little  bride  of  blessedness,  to  assist  you  in  your 
preparation  for  so  great  a  gift. 

"Gaze  upon  me,  for  you  will  have  need  of  remembering  my 
presence  well.  I  lay  upon  you  instructions,  which  you  must 
follow  for  one  month,  then  I  can  guide  you  no  farther." 

With  this  she  held  out  her  gleaming  arms  to  the  child.  And 
Phylledahr,  gazing,  thought  never  had  she  seen  such  loveliness. 
For  the  face  of  the  water  sprite  was  startling  in  beauty  as  the 
stars  in  winter,  with  a  surface  of  the  softness  and  evanescence 
of  new  fallen  snow,  and  laughter  fell  from  her  lips  like  the 
chiming  of  silver  bells.  While  the  light  in  her  eyes  was  neither 
that  of  jewels  nor  that  of  clear  water,  but  that  of  fire,  the  strange 
ultramarine  spark  with  its  ultra-violet  aura  that  bursts  from  a 
flint  when  struck,  —  a  dark  brightness  incredibly  fixed,  which 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  burns  forever  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  And  rippling  from  a  diadem  of  blazing 
diamonds,  her  shimmering  hair  swept  down  as  a  mantle  of  fine 
spun  glass,  or  a  cataract  of  rainbows. 

Caught  up  by  a  wave  of  celestial  light,  the  little  maiden  on 
the  fountain's  edge  found  herself  in  the  shining  one's  embrace. 
Here  she  rested  one  incomparable  moment  and  then  the  ringing 
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voice  continued  slowly,  with  strangely  compelling  emphasis: 

"Return,  little  chosen  one,  to  the  home  that  has  sheltered 
you,  and  see  to  it  that  for  one  whole  moon  you  never  under  any 
provocation  think  one  thought  of  unkindness  or  impatience.'* 
A  perfect  torrent  of  agonizing  remorse  broke  over  Phyl- 
ledahr:  "You  know,  then,  of  how  terribly  every  one  irritates 
me,  and  how  furious  I  am  when  interrupted!" 

But  the  goddess  shook  her  head  in  radiant  innocence:  "I 
know  nothing  of  the  past,  Phylledahr,  't  is  of  the  coming  month 
I  speak.  And  when  the  moon  has  waxed  and  waned,  seek  out 
once  more  this  forest  glade,  for  we  have  chosen  you  as  you  have 
chosen  us." 

Frozen  as  a  statue,  Phylledahr  remained  standing,  oblivious 
to  all  about  her,  and  loneliness  descended  upon  her  as  a  mantle 
of  isolation  and  woe.  The  fountain  vanished,  night  had  come. 

"Phylledahr!  Oh  Phylledahr!"  —  But  not  even  the  call  of 
the  tiny  forest  bird  broke  through  her  oblivion,  though  her  feet 
slowly  found  the  homeward  path.  She  walked  as  one  in  a  dream, 
questioning  —  questioning  —  how  to  live  —  how  to  think  — 
how  to  act  —  how  to  be. 

Thus  came  her  breathing,  short  and  broken;  thus  came  her 
phrases,  quick  and  crowding,  until  dispersed  by  a  vague  new 
impression,  a  subterranean  curiosity  diffusing  her  intensity, 
underf lowing  all  her  sharp  trepidation.  From  out  the  deepening 
dusk  loomed  a  dim  whiteness,  as  of  some  pallid  shade  trailing 
captive  moonbeams  in  its  wake,  —  undulating,  hesitating. 
Ullah's  ghostly  pet,  belated  truant  like  herself,  a  stately  white 
peacock  moved  stealthily  before  her,  dragging  his  ethereal 
weight  of  feathery  magnificence  through  the  whispering  shrubs, 
in  and  out  of  the  shadow,  listening  in  the  darkness,  glistening 
in  the  light  through  shifting  chiaroscuro.  She  fell  into  the 
swaying  pace,  mesmerically  advancing  —  gliding  —  sliding  — 
pausing  —  posing  —  preening,  arch  and  exquisite  —  mincing, 
wincing,  hesitant  as  one  bewitched  with  caution. 
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And  when  upon  the  garden  wall  aslant, 

In  posture  worshipful  as  white  robed  saint  at  vespers 

Its  floating  film  of  finery  unfurled, 

Drifting  with  the  breeze, 

Lifting  the  twilight, 

Sifting  the  shadow, 

The  spectral  apparition  finally  subsided, 
Drooping  in  formal  chastity  of  fine  spun  bewildering 
design, 

There  crystallized  a  marvel  of  sculptured  purity, 
A  tone  poem  of  incalculable  nuance, 
Softness  over  softness  —  whiteness  over  whiteness, 
Snow  falling  upon  snow  —  upon  snow  —  upon  snow 

—  falling  —  falling  — 
Surpassing  the  stillness, 
Amplifying  the  silence.  — 

Phylledahr  drank  deep  of  nocturnal  mystery.  Something  was 
finished,  something  had  let  go,  —  was  no  longer  compelling. 
Something  deeper  took  her  up,  —  earlier,  more  exquisite,  more 
thrilling,  —  something  far  below  words. 
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PART  III 


The  third  month  was  different.  In  some  ways  it  was  easier, 
it  moved  ever  swifter  and  more  swiftly,  but  there  was  a 
grave  tension  under  everything  for  Phylledahr. 

The  first  month  had  taught  her  to  seek  refuge  in  the  memory 
of  the  bright  apparition  which  had  laid  the  strict  conditions 
upon  her,  and  that  forgetting  can  only  be  practised  indirectly,  as 
the  automatic  sequel  to  a  deeper  remembering.  That  to  erase 
something  ugly  on  the  surface,  one  must  recall  something  fair 
in  the  depths;  to  destroy  some  passing  distress,  one  must  revive 
some  enduring  delight. 

The  second  month  had  taught  her  the  habit  of  brave  effort 
with  ever  fresh  achievement.  This  had  prepared  a  highway  for 
the  coming  of  an  unwavering  vision,  of  an  undeviating  memory. 

The  mastery  of  these  two  lessons  was  a  part  of  her  now,  and 
needed  not  to  be  re-learned.  So  that  the  third  state  could  be 
arrived  at,  but  only  with  the  greatest  courage  and  humility; 
namely  the  constant  sense  that  the  luminous  gaze  of  her  who 
had  demanded  the  last  supreme  condition,  followed  her  at  all 
times.  Thus  she  was  never  apart  from  its  influence,  an  influence 
which  extended  to  all  her  surroundings,  lighting  all  surfaces  and 
hallowing  all  places,  and,  best  of  all,  disclosing  an  intrinsic 
sympathy  and  tenderness  in  her  friends,  so  that  it  became  a  joy 
to  allow  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  their  faces.  She  lost  the 
fear  of  being  among  what  had  seemed  to  her  the  young  and 
careless  members  of  the  household,  requiring  no  more  the 
protection  of  her  grandmother's  benign  presence. 

The  days  flowed  one  into  another  as  sunlit  waves  of  bright 
contentment.  The  moon  had  waxed  and  waned  unmarked  by 
Phylledahr,  so  that  she  awakened  to  the  day  of  days  bright  and 
clear  as  the  morning  itself,  and  set  forth  serenely  as  one  grown 
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complacent  in  the  oft  repeated  journey,  that  led  to  the  shadowy 
portal  of  the  wilderness. 

The  little  forest  bird  had  soared  to  its  tryst  with  celestial 
melody  far  away-  far  away,  in  the  blinding  blue.  But  the  little 
stealthy  brook  at  her  feet,  modestly  bearing  the  miracle  of  the 
vast  sky  in  its  shallow  depths,  was  lisping,  shyly  lisping,  over 
and  over  again  shining  magic  phrases-  of  smiling  certainty  of 
unfailing  freshness  -  fine  pearling  syllabes  that  flowed  on  after 
she  had  passed  it  by. 

Joy  is  the  only  reason 

The  purpose,  and  the  cause,  alike 

For  now-for  ever. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  thing 

Save  joy. 

}Tis  an  open  secret 
When  you  have  opened  it. 

A  gracious  awe  pervaded  her  progress  through  the  woods, 
and  she  observed  with  ever  keener  response  the  detailed  beauty 
of  the  verdure  in  its  multiplicity  of  fairy  forms,  the  graceful 
ferns  stirred  by  her  passing,  the  velvet  green  of  the  moss 
beneath  her  feet,  and  the  high  arching  columns  of  the  giant 
trees.  A  bloom,  like  that  on  fruit,  seemed  to  spread  over  all  the 
rich  growth,  and  throughout  the  vast  solitude  brooded  a  hush, 
heavy  with  the  breath  of  countless  blossoms.  Her  senses  were 
en  fete. 

Upon  reaching  the  site  of  enchantment,  Phylledahr  for  a 
moment  found  it  difficult  to  remember  the  magic  words,  which 
before  had  come  to  her  so  easily,  but  gradually  with  careful 
effort  the  phrase  returned  to  her.  And  thereupon  the  splashing 
fountain  with  its  rippling  basin. 

The  child  performed  her  customary  rite;  then,  for  what  new 
wonder  should  await,  lifted  her  drenched  face,  as  a  dewy  rose 
upon  its  stem,  and  there  remained,  fair  and  brave  and  patient 
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as  the  flower  itself.  But  nu  form  of  blinding  beauty  took  shape 
in  the  leaping  water.  Only  the  plash,  plash,  plash  of  rainbow 
drops,  and  a  straight  little  kneeling  figure  on  the  fountain's  rim 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  that  majestic  place. 

Then  a  deeper  hush  announced  the  sinking  of  the  bright  shaft 
lower-lower-  gentler-  gentler-until  only  softly  widening  rings 
made  rippling  murmur-  and  at  last  were  gathered  into  airy 
bubbles  in  one  great  chain  about  the  limpid  pool,  as  a  wreath  of 
sombre  moonstones  around  a  locket. 

The  call  of  the  birdling  found  her  still  kneeling,  but  with  a 
little  sigh  of  resignation  she  swayed  forward,  peering  into  the 
depths  of  water  at  the  basin's  rim. 

The  surface  dimpled  and  danced  no  more:  the  water  was  still 
and  smooth  and  clear  as  a  mirror.  Therein  she  beheld  a  flawless 
picture  framed  in  stars,  her  own  reflection  radiant  and  calm  in 
glorious  loveliness. 

For  the  face  of  the  child  was  glowing  as  the  dawn  of  day, 
heart-shaped  and  chiselled  like  an  amulet,  with  soft  lips  curved 
in  a  smile  of  irresistible  sweetness,  while  from  her  eyes  shone 
the  dark  brightness  of  one  who  has  beheld  a  fully-satisfying, 
fadeless  vision.  The  sleeping  beauty  in  all  her  being  was  wide 
awake. 

Phylledahr  gazed  long  and  intently  at  this  all-consoling  image, 
then  quietly,  as  one  who  knows  a  priceless  possession  that  can 
never  be  taken  from  her,  rose  and  waved  the  stately  fountain 
a  last  farewell.  Without  distress,  she  watched  it  vanish  forever, 
nor  did  she  ever  come  again  to  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

And  those  early  tears,  swift  rushing  and  beneficent,  as  was 
even  the  lightest  spume  from  that  great  fountain!  Her  eyes 
knew  them  no  more,  their  ministration  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Her  sight  was  clear  as  the  cloudless  heavens. 

The  ever  changing  forms  of  nature  were  no  longer  sacrificial 
images,  but  swept  by  in  majesty  as  an  endless  triumphal  proces- 
sion: 
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Life  flowed  ever  singing. 

Time  was  its  own  rhythm. 

Joy  beat  in  her  heart 

Infinity's  advancing  waves 

Broke  laughing  at  her  feet. 

In  the  glory  of  the  immediate  — 

Eternity  shone  in  each  brief  moment, 

As  a  dark  light  or  a  bright  shadow. 

All  sight  was  certainty. 

All  eyes  flashed  memory. 

All  breath  was  praise. 

The  world  itself  had  become  a  place  of  enchantment.  She 
had  forgotten  her  wish  in  its  fullfilment. 
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SONGS 


Arctic  Dawn 
Demurrage 
The  Lost  Sonnet 
One  Short  Life 


ARCTIC  DAWN 


The  dull,  leaden  ocean 
In  sullen  commotion, 
In  slow  motion  grandeur 
Careens  toward  the  night. 

A  path  of  pale  platinum, 

Flattened  and  polished, 

Lifts  to  the  light 

Of  a  sun  yet  invisible, 

Frost-bound  and  impotent, 

Under  the  rim  of  the  far,  frozen  sky. 

So  hard  and  so  bright, 
Metallic  and  monstrous, 
This  mounting  mass, 
This  piling  mound. 

And  the  sound  of  this  far-flung  desolation  — 
Oblique  cyclorama,  headlong,  abandoned  — 
Hoarse,  driving,  stentorian  pound 
Of  the  grinding  deep  in  ponderous  heaving, 
Of  shuddering  chaos  in  dissonance  cleaving, 
One  shrilling  falsetto,  remorseless,  incessant. 
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DEMURRAGE 
(Archaic  Chant) 


Was  I  indeed  so  niggardly  with  grief, 
Or  strangely  unpossessed  of  tears  to  free, 
To  fill  the  vales  of  woe,  or  flood  the  reef, 
And  render  all  a  smooth,  unsullied  sea? 

Else,  now  long  since  had  I  seen  Aphrodite 
Uprisen  from  the  deeps  of  sapphire  brine, 
Stark,  chaste,  entire,  through  ever  foaming  light, 
And  reared  for  her  one  last,  enduring  shrine. 

Nor  yet  he  wasting  for  some  wanton  glint, 
A-scaling  arid  slope  or  crumbling  stair, 
To  find  perchance  a  brittle,  broken  hint 
Of  what  is  indivisible  and  fair. 
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THE  LOST  SONNET 


Where  did  it  pass 
With  phantom  footfall? 

Where  was  I  when  its  presence  I  did  surely  know, 

And  fully  feel  its  grace? 

How  came  I  in  that  eerie  place? 

How  was  it  I  could  then  keep  pace 

In  certainty,  in  eagerness,  all  unrehearsed, 

With  that  exultant,  measured  tread? 

What  now,  alas,  is  vanished? 

Whose  furtive  shade  recalls  the  loss 

All  too  persistently? 

The  poem  breathed  so  fervently 

With  breath  drawn  full  and  ardently, 

Or  I  that  knew  the  poem 

And  drew  the  breath? 
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ONE  SHORT  LIFE 
(Ballad  of  a  Hebrew  Youth) 


Jesus  was  a  brave  young  man, 
A  fearless,  peerless  lad, 
Who  in  the  course  of  his  brief  span 
Spent  all  the  wealth  he  had. 

His  hope  unsheathed  to  sight  and  sound, 
His  flashing  fame  unfurled, 
His  heart  unbound  and  wrapped  around 
This  whole  wide,  restless  world. 

Withheld  he  naught  and  nothing  sought, 
For  more  life  ne'er  could  hold, 
The  while  his  seamless  robe  of  thought 
Humanity  did  fold. 

Lo  here,  lo  there,  and  everywhere 
One  brightness  he  did  see; 
Before  end  after,  soon  and  far, 
"  'Tis  ever  now,"  quoth  he. 

To  have  and  hold,  yet  shed  forsooth 
A  light  that  ne'er  should  fade. 
'Twas  in  the  glory  of  his  youth 
He  was  so  unafraid. 
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CRESCENDO 
A  Romance  of  a  wondrous  work 


PRELUDE-PROPHETIC 

INTERLUDE-FANTASTIC 
First  Movement  -  a  Fugue 
Second  Movement  -  and  Idyll 

POSTLUDE-SYMPHONIC 
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"Yes,  we  were  now  in  that  enchanted 
calm  which  they  say  lurks  at  the  heart 
of  every  commotion." 


Herman  Melville 


PRELUDE:  GENESIS  OF  GENIUS 


As  unfledged  wings  within  a  chrysalis, 

Soft  folded  still  may  subtly  feel  their  spread 

And  dream  of  dizzy  height 

And  languid,  lifting,  drifting  flight, 

Thy  cloistered  secret,  veiled  and  hooded  yet, 

In  muted  ardor  and  in  privacy  inviolate, 

Does  deeply  sense  its  far  flung  powers  of  bliss 

And  browse  upon  the  dear  delight. 

The  eager,  tremulous  bud  within  its  vibrant  confines, 

Anticipates  complexities  bewildering 

Of  monstrous  vast  divergence, 

When  all  its  close  bound  gossamer's  insurgence 

Shall  be  unfurled  as  full  blown  sails  that  race  the  wind 

Upon  the  running  tides.  Its  dewy  embryo  faintly  undulating 

In  gentle  breathing  already  rocks  in  pure  abandon 

To  the  grand  antiphonal  chant  of  passion  and  of  patience. 

Now,  through  thy  yielding  infant  tenderness, 
In  deft  nuance  of  substance  and  transparency 
Illusively  is  traced 
The  bold  design:  its  rhythm  paced 

beyond  the  fierce  intensity  of  light  and  shade's  wild  rhapsody. . . 

Vast  alternate  antitheses  equally  blinding, 

Unto  the  flaming  climax  —  unto  the  goal  triumphant  — 

Of  all  the  richly  moving  pageantry 

That  shall  survive  as  thine  own  history, 

And  never  be  effaced. 
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"Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed." 

Shakespeare,  "Merchant  of  Venice", 
Act.  Ill,  Sc.  II. 
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PART  ONE:  CHAPTER  I 


Long  time  ago  in  a  little  hamlet  in  what  was  known  as 
Castle  Country  there  lived  and  worked  a  strange  little  boy, 
who  commanded  the  attention  of  his  elders,  not  only  in  the 
town,  but  in  all  the  valley  'round.  Hugo  was  his  name,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remarkable 
products  of  his  skill,  fascinated  the  community. 

People  loved  to  watch  him  absorbed  in  his  tasks,  lost  in  a 
sort  of  super-patience  far  beyond  their  rough  and  ready  ways. 
Always  they  would  shake  their  heads  uncomprehendingly  and 
say  with  one  accord,  "He  is  a  genius." 

Then  too,  he  made  a  great  appeal  to  their  sympathy,  a 
sympathy  which  was  the  more  tender  since  they  realized  their 
inability  to  help  him  in  any  way. 

He  seemed  to  be  obliged  to  work  as  hard  as  he  did,  so  that 
there  was  no  good  in  stopping  him,  and  as  for  assisting  him  in 
any  of  his  problems,  no  one  was  qualified,  first,  because  he  had 
his  own  idea  to  convey,  which  he  could  not  explain  or  present 
other  than  in  his  finished  work,  and  second,  because  he  had  a 
standard  of  perfection  surpassing  anything  within  their  range, 
which  he  nevertheless  tried  to  share,  and  to  this  end  he  drove 
himself  incessantly. 

Lastly  —  and  not  least  —  they  pitied  him  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  appearance,  for  the  transparency  of  his  face  and  the 
consuming  brightness  of  his  eyes. 

For  Hugo,  burning  zealot  that  he  was,  had  the  frail  physique, 
the  peculiarly  slight,  yet  apparently  indestructible  frame  of 
those  whose  energies  are  constantly  poured  into  something 
outside  of  themselves,  some  achievement  that  can  stand  by 
itself,  and  maintain  its  meaning  and  identity,  when  completed, 
quite  apart  from  them.  Solitary  of  condition  and  choice,  he 
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never  used  his  body  for  the  so-called  natural  sports  of  childhood. 
To  play  in  the  open,  to  run  shouting  up  and  down  the  lanes,  to 
sail  on  the  river  in  happy  hardihood  and  riotous  irresponsibility 
as  other  boys  did,  would  have  been  dissipation  for  him,  for  he 
needed  and  conserved  all  of  his  excess  forces  and  drove  them 
into  his  work,  producing  on  and  on  not  only  a  series  of  marvel- 
ous works,  but,  strangest  of  all,  he  seemed  to  gain  ever  more  and 
more  endurance,  and  his  initiative  never  gave  out.  In  the  words 
of  the  vicar,  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  him,  and 
he  so  small  a  lad." 

When  he  would  come  to  the  end  of  some  intricate  task,  those 
that  wished  him  well  knew  better  than  to  propose  some 
recreation  for  him.  Instead,  they  allowed  him  to  moon  about 
in  a  heavy,  lifeless  way,  as  though  everything,  even  his  own 
weight,  was  too  much  for  him.  Dull  of  eye  and  pale  of  cheek, 
with  an  evermore  stupid  expression,  he  was  tolerated  and 
ignored.  But  both  his  lassitude  and  vacuity  were  deceptive,  for 
they  were  really  self-imposed  and  practised  as  a  sort  of  secret 
art,  for  the  lad  had  discovered  for  himself  that  by  denying  him- 
self all  trivial  uses  of  his  energy,  refraining  from  spending  his 
strength  in  this  or  that  idle  prank  or  game,  the  pressure  of  his 
unused  energy,  while  difficult  to  endure,  would  soon  become  so 
intense  as  to  force  some  new  entrance,  break  down  some  new 
door,  into  the  realm  of  his  own  imagination.  This  was  the  secret 
of  his  constantly  re-charged  ambition. 

When  Hugo  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  sitting  by  the  canal 
in  the  twilight  of  what  had  been  a  long,  empty  day.  Everything 
seemed  moving  very  slowly  about  him.  Some  birds  were  flying 
languidly  over  the  town,  clouds  drifted  lazily  in  the  sky,  the 
water  loitered  on  its  way,  and  slowly,  slowly  the  great  wings 
of  a  ponderous  windmill  swung  above  him. 

Suddenly  into  this  largo  scene  moved  a  sprightly  little  figure. 
In  snow-white  cap,  bright  blue  kirtle,  and  petticoat  of  many 
hues,  the  little  daughter  of  the  miller,  Bernardina,  clattered 
down  the  steps  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  she  carefully  placed 
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her  wooden  shoes  and,  lifting  her  fine  petticoat  with  both 
hands,  ventured  with  bare,  white  satin  feet  among  the  shining 
pebbles  of  the  shallow  stream.  The  ripples  seemed  to  curtsey 
and  dance  about  her,  and  the  first  thing  Hugo  knew,  the  little 
girl  was  dancing  and  curtseying  back  to  them. 

The  scene  became  for  him  a  dizziness  of  colour  and  rhythm, 
and  an  enchanting  melody  seemed  to  sing  itself  in  the  majestic 
turn  of  the  windmill. 

Hugo  began  work  that  very  night,  and  was  lost  in  an  impen- 
etrable labyrinth  of  plans,  experiments,  study,  and  every  man- 
ner of  craftsmanship.  At  Christmas  time,  with  burning  eyes  yet 
calm  demeanor,  in  the  company  of  several  of  his  elders  who 
had  watched  his  toil,  he  carried  a  gift  to  the  miller's  daughter. 
It  was  a  wee  windmill,  exquisitely  wrought  and  coloured,  an 
exact  replica  of  the  one  her  father  owned,  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  wind  played  upon  it  and  its  wings  began  to  wheel 
slowly  and  gracefully,  a  magic  melody  poured  forth,  so  charm- 
ing, so  sprightly,  that  none  who  heard  it  could  refrain  from 
dancing.  The  little  maiden  and  her  parents  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  wonder  of  the  gift,  and  declared  that  such  a  prize 
should  not  be  theirs  alone,  but  so  placed  that  all  might  share  its 
delight.  But  Hugo  insisted  that  the  magic  mill  was  for  none 
other  than  the  miller's  lass,  and  so  it  stood. 

The  fame  of  his  skill,  however,  traveled  far  and  wide.  And  so 
many  children  came  to  see  the  exquisite  workmanship  and  listen 
to  the  enchanting  melody  played  by  the  wind,  that  when  sum- 
mer came  again,  the  miller  placed  it  in  a  little  summer  house 
covered  with  vines,  and  showed  it  only  on  certain  days. 

In  fact,  Hugo  himself  was  the  only  child  in  all  the  valley  who 
did  not  come  often  to  enjoy  the  mysterious  spell. 

On  one  of  the  exhibition  days,  Bernardina  brought  a  strange 
boy  to  Hugo's  workshop.  She  called  him  Theo.  He  was  the 
same  age  as  Hugo,  but  quite  different  from  other  boys  of  the 
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village.  He  was  very  tall  for  his  age,  with  a  dark,  beautiful  face. 
His  eyes  had  a  deep,  glowing  softness,  and  a  rich  red  burned  in 
his  cheeks.  Also,  he  wore  a  very  fine  white  shirt  under  his 
jerkin,  the  like  of  which  Hugo  had  never  seen  before,  save  in 
paintings,  and  its  workmanship  and  the  intricate  pattern  of  the 
lace  upon  its  collar  and  cuffs  fascinated  him.  Altogether,  there 
was  something  about  the  boy's  presence  that  caused  him  to 
forget  the  problems  that  had  absorbed  him,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  leave  his  work.  As  a  further  inducement,  Theo  held 
under  his  arm  a  miniature  sailboat  of  the  very  finest  make.  He 
had  brought  it  with  him  to  sail  upon  the  canal. 

He  told  Hugo  that  he  loved  the  sea  above  all  things,  but 
that  he  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  he  doubted  if  he  should 
ever  reach  the  sea  himself,  so  that  he  enjoyed  sending  out  his 
little  ships  and  following  them  with  his  imagination,  far  out 
onto  the  deep,  trackless  ocean. 

Hugo  went  with  him,  lured  by  the  intensity  of  the  boy's 
sentiment,  the  seriousness  with  which  he  played  at  navigation 
and  unfurled  his  fancy. 

Theo  was  often  aware  of  Hugo's  watching  him  with  strained 
attention,  the  unnaturally  bright  eyes  in  the  keen,  pale  face 
taking  note  of  every  move  he  made. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  something  new,  something  strange 
and  enduring,  a  life-long  incentive  for  both  lads,  so  differently 
placed,  yet  so  instinctive  in  their  sympathy. 

But  soon  Hugo  was  lost  once  more  in  an  undertaking,  to 
which  he  could  admit  no  confidant.  And  Theo  walked  the  paths 
of  the  canal  only  at  rare  intervals  and  sailed  his  boats  alone. 
Sometimes  gazing  from  the  narrow  window  of  his  workshop 
when  the  sun  was  setting,  Hugo  would  see  the  lithe  figure  of 
his  handsome  friend,  standing  on  a  high  point  overlooking  the 
locks,  his  warm  eyes  lighted  by  the  fire  of  his  dream  as  he 
followed  his  little  boat  far  out  of  sight. 

This  view  was  a  great  consolation  to  Hugo.  Even  the  thought 
of  Theo  came  to  mean  to  him  both  sympathy  and  comfort. 
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Late  one  evening,  Hugo  himself  went  at  last  to  the  locks  and 
stood  in  Theo's  footprints,  giving  free  rein  to  his  own  fancy, 
following  the  little  boats  out  to  sea.  As  he  stood  there  con- 
ceiving of  himself  as  Theo,  a  happy  understanding  came  to 
him  of  their  mutual  sympathy.  He  perceived  that  the  bond  lay 
in  the  seriousness  native  to  both  of  them.  Theo  was  the  first 
person  he  had  met  in  all  his  life  as  serious  as  himself.  That  was 
why  it  was  such  peace  to  be  with  him.  They  seemed  ever  to  be 
keeping  step  to  the  same  rhythm,  which  safeguarded  their 
companionship  against  friction  and  dissonance. 

The  discovery  of  this  point  of  unity  eased  him  greatly  and 
caused  him  to  think  with  jubilant  anticipation  of  the  work  he 
had  just  completed  and  was  to  present  on  the  morrow.  Theo 
was  as  serious  in  play  as  Hugo  was  in  work.  Their  calibre  was 
the  same. 

So  his  thoughts  ran  on  until  far  out  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  water  below  the  locks  a  great  light  gleamed,  unsteadily  at 
first,  but  steadying  in  the  soft,  grey  twilight.  Hugo  watched 
until  it  came  in  great  flashes  of  level  rays.  Then  he  turned  and 
walked  swiftly  along  the  path  of  the  canal  in  the  gathering 
dusk. 

At  the  gate  of  the  miller's  house  he  turned  in  and  pulled  at 
the  knocker  of  the  cottage  door.  Bernardina  herself  welcomed 
him,  clearly  surprised  at  the  unusual  visit.  But  Hugo  lost  no 
time  in  making  known  his  errand.  He  wanted  the  little  girl  to 
accompany  him  on  the  following  afternoon  to  the  house  of 
Theo,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  familiar  with  the  road.  He  never 
forgot  how  strangely  embarrassed  she  was,  and  how  unaccount- 
able this  embarrassment  seemed  to  him,  for  she  was  always  so 
direct,  as  clear  as  sunlight.  But  now  her  eyes  shone  as  with  a 
bright  secret,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  repressed  excitement. 
Her  parents  too  seemed  to  be  under  some  unusual  spell,  but 
easily  granted  their  permission  for  the  proposed  journey.  Even 
to  Hugo,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  his  own  burden  of  secrecy, 
the  scene  before  him  was  charged  with  mystery.  In  the  altogeth- 
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er  natural  and  familiar  light  of  the  unwavering  candle  flames, 
the  different  characters  appeared  as  automatons  enacting  some 
unknown  theme,  the  miller  and  his  wife  drawn  together  by  a 
common  presentiment  of  isolation,  as  though  some  impassable 
chasm  were  widening  between  the  two  generations. 
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CHAPTER  II 


"Who  brings  to  being  aught, 

Love  is  his  skill  untaught, 

Love  is  his  ore,  his  furnace,  and  his  tool;" 

William  Vaughn  Moody, 
"The  Masque  of  Judgment" 

Next  day  at  the  appointed  hour  the  two  children  set  forth; 
Hugo  all  caution  for  his  labor  of  love,  which  he  bore 
heavily  swathed  and  hidden  from  view,  Bernardina  in  her  most 
magnificent  attire,  a  cap  and  tucker  of  the  finest  needlework, 
a  silken  shawl  bordered  by  deep  tasseled  fringes,  and  her 
Sunday  shoes  with  shining  silver  buckles. 

Their  journey  through  the  town,  creating  much  kindly  notice, 
was  soon  behind  them.  A  road  that  wound  and  twisted  up  the 
sharp  ascent,  carried  them  to  the  border  of  a  dense  and  sombre 
forest,  whence  a  rushing  stream  leapt  across  their  path,  plung- 
ing as  a  white  veil  of  mist  and  foam  into  the  deep  ravine  below. 
As  they  peered  into  the  forbidding  wilderness  beyond,  up  from 
the  foaming  water's  edge  a  little  velvet  faun  leapt  backward, 
and  like  a  flying  shadow  of  alarm  was  lost  in  the  cool  wells  of 
darkness. 

Motionless,  the  two  stood  rapt  in  grave  attention,  all  eyes  for 
a  scene  which  had  suddenly  become  all  eyes  for  them,  gazing 
into  impenetrable  depths  of  shade  where  the  faintest  flash  of 
light  seemed  the  glance  of  some  tender  wild  thing,  and  every 
woodland  sound  the  dancing  tread  of  some  phantom  shape. 

"Here  we  must  rest",  said  the  little  maiden,  "for  I  know  not 
how  to  go  farther,  but  someone  will  surely  come  to  direct  us." 

Hugo,  though  sorely  irked,  suffered  himself  to  be  lead  to  a 
grassy  knoll  at  the  feet  of  two  lofty  sentinel  trees,  and  there 
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relieved  of  his  momentous  burden,  threw  himself  down  at  full 
length;  whereupon  she  seated  herself  demurely,  and  drew 
from  her  brightly  woven  bag  some  spice  cakes,  some  sugar 
plums,  and  a  little  silver  cup. 

"How  bright  and  cheering  her  presence",  thought  Hugo,  as 
he  watched  the  gay  gestures  of  her  little  ministering  hands,  the 
long  satin  strands  of  her  hair  flecked  with  sunlight  and  her 
smiling  eyes  like  bits  of  the  sky.  He  felt  the  tremulous  pride  she 
took  in  accompanying  him  upon  his  charming  mission,  but 
never  once  did  she  ask  about  his  secret  burden,  nor  show  the 
slightest  impatience  regarding  it.  Instead,  she  found  refresh- 
ment in  the  lovely  spot,  all  dappled  light  and  shadow,  overarch- 
ed with  floating  rainbow  spray,  and  made  merry  in  the  interval 
of  waiting. 

Henceforward  even  the  thought  of  Bernardina  came  to  mean 
to  him  a  merry  tenderness. 

Their  blithe  chatter,  the  while,  had  an  unseen  audience,  for 
the  brief  rest  by  the  plunging  stream  was  invaded  by  a  lusty 
voice  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  giant  tree  speaking  to  them: 

"What  fair  travelers  are  these?  And  whither  bound?" 

The  two  children  gazed  upward  startled,  and  at  a  loss  to 
locate  the  sound.  To  their  surprise  they  finally  discovered  a 
broad  countenance  smiling  down  upon  them  from  the  dense 
foliage  of  a  tall,  tall  sycamore. 

"Fear  not,  little  pilgrims,  but  have  the  caution  to  stand  aside 
while  I  lower  the  bridge." 

Speechless  the  two  clung  together,  suddenly  become  as  very 
little  children,  watching  the  ponderous  old  bridge  swing  out 
from  the  height  of  the  tree  tops  and  down  to  their  very  feet  ( the 
jovial  yeoman  transcribing  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  he  rode  upon  it ) , 
until  it  spanned  the  river  and  he  could  spring  down  beside  them. 

The  little  girl  was  the  first  to  gather  her  words:  "We  have 
come  with  a  gift  for  Theo  .  .  .  which  Hugo  has  made  himself  .  .  . 
and  we  knew  no  other  way  .  .  .  than  to  bring  it  ourselves." 
While  she  thus  haltingly  spoke,  the  lad  gathered  up  his  precious 
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offering,  wondering  at  the  unfamiliar  impression  her  words 
gave  him.  In  her  eyes  was  the  direct  appeal  of  childhood  itself, 
and  in  their  sky  blue  depths  a  clearness  ever  clearer  and  clearer 
until  you  could  see  straight  into  the  soul.  Surely,  that  bright 
glance,  that  celestial  summer  radiance  would  never  be  shadow- 
ed or  baffled  by  any  pomp  or  circumstance  in  all  the  world.  So 
thought  Hugo,  and  yet  there  was  an  uncertainty,  an  embar- 
rassment in  her  manner,  as  though  she  were  awed  and  abashed 
by  standards  overwhelming  to  her.  She  must  have  been  taught 
things  he  had  never  nearned.  Hugo  knew  somehow  that  for 
himself  human  standards  with  their  degrees  of  rank  would 
never  have  any  meaning,  so  that  he  could  not  experience  or  truly 
understand  her  mood  of  hesistation.  Likewise  he  knew  some- 
how that  for  Bernardina  neither  time  nor  change  would  ever 
imperil  her  pure  authentic  gaze,  impartial  as  the  sunlight.  Was 
her  shyness  then  for  him? 

Over  and  over  throughout  the  years  of  his  life,  the  lad  was  to 
remember  this  moment,  what  he  had  thought  and  where  he  had 
thought  it  —  the  misty  oasis  of  time  and  place,  the  season's 
surrounding  softness,  and  the  tumultuous  accompaniment  of 
falling  water. 

Again  what  still  seemed  to  be  the  voice  from  the  tree  recalled 
him:  "Over  the  bridge,  then,  dear  children,  for  I  must  take  you 
the  rest  of  the  way  myself". 

Now  Hugo's  heart  began  to  pound,  and  the  little  Bernardina 
walked  close  beside  him,  as  though  willing  and  anxious  to 
share  in  his  ordeal. 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  fantastic 
landscape  garden,  Hugo's  cheeks  were  flushed  a  bright  scarlet. 
But  Bernardina  saw  that  his  eyes  held  the  clear  calm  of  someone 
who  is  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  best,  and  who  holds  his 
own  sanction  for  the  next  step. 

Their  guide  now  pointed  along  a  descending  path  under  low 
vine  covered  arcades. 

"There  you  will  find  the  princeling,  Jules  Gaspard  Theodor 
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Magnus  Rudolph  Ferdinand  Sintram  Cedric  Valdemar  —  him- 
self and  none  other  —  all  one  and  the  same  lad;  he  is  with  his 
tutor  and  will  be  delighted  to  be  interrupted." 

Delighted  Theo  certainly  was.  The  sudden  sight  of  the  two 
brave  little  figures  touched  him  with  rapture.  He  was  transport- 
ed with  the  joy  of  their  arrival,  circling  about  them,  imploring 
them  to  stay  forever  and  asking  a  thousand  questions. 
When  he  learned  the  nature  of  their  visit  he  was  moved  indeed, 
indeed,  and  knew  not  how  to  convey  the  depths  of  his  feelings. 
The  mysterious  load  was  placed  upon  the  rustic  table  where 
Theo  had  been  studying.  Hugo  seated  himself  in  Theo's  place. 

The  breathless  quiet  of  the  waiting  group  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  throughout  all  the  castle  grounds,  for  a  hush  of 
the  oncoming  evening  wrapped  all  the  garden  in  the  same 
suspense.  Hugo  looked  up  as  though  searching  the  sky  for  a 
sign,  and  the  silence  grew  deeper  and  softer. 

Then,  evidently  satisfied  with  the  thickening  dusk,  he  began 
to  unveil  the  monument  of  his  devotion. 

There,  executed  in  such  perfect  detail  as  to  make  them  all 
seem  like  giants  gazing  down  upon  a  fairy  world,  stood  a  replica 
in  miniature  of  the  rugged  lighthouse  Theo  loved  so  much,  and 
suddenly,  timed  by  some  invisible  clock,  a  flashing  star  appear- 
ed in  its  tower  windows,  gleaming  now  red,  now  blue,  now  pure 
and  blinding  white.  The  children  were  spellbound,  and  Theo's 
tutor  protested  that  so  marvelous  a  work  should  not  be  given 
into  one  boy's  keeping,  but  be  made  accessible  to  all  alike.  Hugo 
nevertheless  insisted  that  the  magic  lighthouse  was  for  none 
other  than  the  grave  and  serious  lad  of  the  castle.  And  so  it 
stood. 

They  decided,  however,  to  place  it  on  a  rampart  of  rocks 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  that  wandered  through  the 
gardens  just  where  an  overarching  bridge  cast  a  deep  shadow 
over  its  irregular  course.  So  perfect  was  this  setting  that  Hugo, 
watching  the  bold  light  with  its  long,  level  ray  swing  now  this 
way,  now  that,  breathed  a  sigh  of  great  contentment,  for  plainly 
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could  he  see  in  the  winding  rivulet  and  its  miniature  rapids  an 
elfin  version  of  the  canal,  its  locks  and  great  tower  like  a  stone 
fortress,  where  Theo  had  stood  so  many  times. 

Whatever  the  fame  awaiting  its  far  reaching  beams,  on  the 
evening  of  presentation  its  mystery  was  still  the  special  province 
of  the  three  friends,  the  restless  but  inspired  Hugo,  at  peace  for 
once  in  his  brief  term  of  leisure;  grave,  sympathetic  Theo 
flushed  with  appreciation,  and  gay  little  Bernardina,  tripping 
lightly  in  her  Sunday  shoes,  her  whole  nature  responsive  to  the 
rich  content  of  the  hour. 

In  vain  she  watched  for  the  surprise  she  expected  in  Hugo, 
at  the  magnificence  of  Theo's  accustomed  surroundings,  for 
some  shock  that  he  must  feel  and  show  at  learning  that  Theo 
was  a  prince.  Gradually  she  came  to  sense  Hugo's  true  status  as 
a  genius,  which  by  reason  of  the  exaltation  of  his  own  inspira- 
tions and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  served  his  own  ideals, 
caused  him  to  hold  all  exalted  personages  and  places  as  natural 
affinities,  even  as  Theo  held  sacred  all  humble  ones.  Later  she 
came  to  understand  quite  definitely  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
bond  between  these  two  lads,  made  up  of  their  unlikeness  to 
other  people.  Both  natures  were  tempered  by  a  fine  deep  patien- 
ce that  caused  other  natures  in  comparison  to  seem  brittle  and 
shallow. 

Her  little  heart  was  very  full  with  realizing  the  depths  of  her 
two  friends,  as  she  followed  them  through  the  quiet  grounds 
towards  the  massive  bulk  of  the  sombre  castle. 

Lastly,  they  climbed  an  iron  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  stone 
lookout,  whence  they  could  gaze  down  over  the  black  forest 
across  the  valley  of  violet  shadow,  to  where  the  last  of  the  sun's 
gold  poured  through  the  locks  into  the  pale  sea  beyond.  As  they 
watched  the  day  out,  Theo's  face  took  on  that  pensive  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  wistfulness,  which  always  accompanied  the 
disappearance  of  his  ships,  and  the  tall  lad  passed  an  arm  around 
each  of  his  friends,  as  though  to  bind  both  slight  forms  forever 
to  himself.  To  Bernardina,  the  fervor  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
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little  human  companions  was  akin  to  the  wonder  and  wist- 
fulness  of  his  gaze,  as  though  he  regarded  them  also  as  beloved 
little  ships  that  might  drift  far,  far  out  onto  the  vast  deep  and 
be  lost  to  him.  Somewhere  from  a  distant  belfry  in  the  lowlands, 
where  the  light  lingered  longest,  a  deep-toned  bell  tolled, 
ringing-in  the  night.  The  air  was  alive  with  its  swinging,  even 
strain,  -  -  ding  -  dong  -  ding  -  dong  -  ring  -  long  -  ring  -  long  - 
When  the  wild  echoes  of  the  vibrant  refrain  died  away,  and 
they  turned  from  gazing  into  the  luminous  distance,  night  had 
come  on  the  mountain.  In  cautious  silence,  and  keeping  almost 
abreast,  as  though  accustomed  by  long  practice,  the  children 
automatically  found  their  way  down  the  rusty  rungs  of  the 
ladder,  sensible  of  an  undivided  reality,  in  which  they  moved 
unquestioning  and  secure.  In  all  three  a  feeling  of  their  unity 
had  been  quickened,  and  they  held  to  it  with  one  accord,  as 
balm  against  a  day  of  parting.  The  privacy  of  gathering  night 
encompassed  them  in  a  universe  of  their  own  -  then  suddenly 
before  them  a  shaft  of  warm  light  spread  out  from  the  opening 
portal,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been  one  blank  of 
gloom.  The  little  trio  marched  into  the  welcoming  cheer. 

All  too  soon  the  time  for  departure  arrived.  The  never  to  be 
forgotten  was  over.  Hugo  in  his  plain  little  worn  smock,  all 
unconscious  of  his  humble  appearance,  had  sat  at  a  great  table 
between  Bernardina,  blithe  and  bonny  in  her  Sunday  best,  and 
princely  Theo  in  his  every  day  elegance,  and  reveled  in  the 
richness  and  festivity  of  the  formal  board.  Then  the  young 
visitors  had  been  lifted  into  a  great  coach  with  fiery  black 
horses  that  carried  them  through  the  forest,  over  the  draw- 
bridge, down  the  mountain  and  into  the  town  with  incredible 
swiftness,  while  Theo  on  his  prancing  pony  kept  pace  beside 
them,  his  soft  black  curls  and  the  white  plume  from  his  velvet 
cap  streaming  back  and  tossing  as  he  rode,  his  eager  face 
glowing  with  the  joy  of  companionship. 
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CHAPTER  III 


"And  now  the  Soul  stands  in  a  vague,  intense 
Expectancy  and  anguish  of  suspense, 
On  the  dim  chamber-threshold  .  .  .  lot  he  sees 
Like  a  strange,  fated  bride  as  yet  unknown, 
His  timid  future  shrinking  there  alone, 
Beneath  her  marriage-veil  of  mysteries." 


rom  this  time  forth  the  little  hamlet  in  which  he  worked, 


came  to  know  that  soon  they  would  lose  Hugo.  For  great 
was  the  fame  of  the  phantom  light,  tended  apparently  by  unseen 
hands  in  the  stately  gardens  of  the  castle.  Children  from  all  the 
country  round  gathered,  asking  admittance,  and  the  life  of  the 
young  prince  was  no  longer  remote  and  isolated  as  before. 

The  tall  black  horses  with  their  liveried  attendants  were 
often  seen  before  the  narrow  house  where  Hugo  worked,  and 
were  often  kept  waiting  by  his  arduous  devotion  to  whatever 
task  he  had  in  hand. 

It  was  known  that  Theo's  father  had  consulted  much  with 
the  Burgomaster  about  the  solitary  and  remarkable  child,  and 
that  a  course  of  education  had  been  determined  for  him,  that 
should  best  preserve  his  originality  and  develop  his  phenom- 
enal talents. 

He  was  to  go  abroad  and  study  with  all  the  great  technicians, 
whose  skill  might  serve  his  artistic  and  inventive  genius. 

When  the  time  came  for  his  departure,  the  Burgomaster  gave 
a  farewell  feast  in  Hugo's  honor,  for  all  the  children  of  his 
acquaintance,  which  meant  all  the  children  in  the  valley.  For 
while  Hugo  never  played  directly  with  any  of  them  individually, 
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through  his  work  he  played  with  all  of  them  collectively,  and 
was  responsible  for  much  that  was  fanciful  in  their  lives, 
through  the  quickening  of  their  imaginations. 

Bernardina's  mother  had  seen  to  it  that  Hugo  should  have 
something  suitable  to  wear  to  the  great  festivity  in  his  own 
honor.  A  snug  kneelength  jerkin  of  soft  russet  leather  with 
strong  narrow  lacings  of  the  same  which  should  draw  it  close 
to  the  lithe,  clean  cut  little  form  —  high  boots  to  match,  as 
fine  as  Theo's  —  then  a  shirt  of  snowy  elegance,  and  best  of  all, 
a  velvet  cap  with  a  feather.  The  little  girl  herself  had  lavished 
much  loving  care  upon  the  fine  white  bands  for  neck  and  wrists, 
setting  her  stitches  like  little  pearls.  She  now  looked  forward 
rapturously  to  the  homage  which  should  be  his. 

The  children  gathered  early  in  the  banquet  hall  to  give  him 
a  merry  welcome  when  he  should  arrive,  but  Hugo,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  very  late,  and  save  for  an  atmosphere 
of  intensity,  he  came  in  no  festal  array.  Wan  of  face  and  toil 
worn  in  his  meagre  working  shirt,  he  made  his  entrance  into 
the  festive  place.  But  such  was  the  brightness  of  his  glance  that 
it  seemed  to  travel  before  him,  preceding  his  presence  —  and 
the  hair  radiating  from  his  pale  brow  formed  an  aura  of  vitality, 
as  though  its  vigorous  growth  were  nourished  by  and  sprung 
directly  from  his  brain.  He  carried  a  farewell  offering,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  children  of  his  native  village,  by  which 
they  were  to  remember  him  after  his  departure,  and  pray  for 
him  in  his  wanderings. 

The  Burgomaster  received  it  with  the  gravest  consideration, 
asking  the  lad  when  it  should  be  shown. 

"At  sunset,  Good  Sir,"  answered  Hugo,  and  the  feast  pro- 
ceeded. For  all  their  gaiety,  a  tender  mood  brooded  over  the 
lighthearted  throng,  at  the  idea  of  losing  their  wonderful  boy- 
magician.  Childhood's  sentiment  at  farewells  was  everywhere 
apparent.  And  in  Theo  and  Bernardina  it  shone  intensely. 

As  the  broad,  level  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  swept  over  the 
great  board,  bathing  alle  the  clear,  smiling  faces  in  rosy  warmth, 
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the  Burgomaster  took  his  place  upon  the  stone  balustrade  of  a 
balcony  overhanging  the  canal,  with  his  face  to  the  west,  in 
patient  attention. 

When  the  great  ball  of  fire  approached  its  final  disappearan- 
ce, he  silenced  all  the  children  and  summoned  Hugo  to  unveil 
his  gift.  The  man  assisting  the  boy,  it  was  swiftly  disclosed. 
Rising  from  the  parapet  as  from  a  rocky  precipice  stood  a  beauti- 
ful mountain  chapel,  its  windows  of  stained  glass  ablaze  with 
the  glory  of  the  sky,  while  in  the  belfry  of  its  graceful  tower 
hung  a  myriad  of  bells. 

Feathery  vines  encircled  the  tower,  imparting  a  venerable 
look  to  its  slight  proportions. 

The  little  guests  gathered  breathlessly  around  Hugo.  Bernar- 
dina  and  Theo  pressed  him  close,  when  suddenly,  with  the 
dropping  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  as  though  rung  by  an 
invisible  attendant,  the  silvery  chimes  rang  out  one  perfect  peal, 
like  a  shower  of  Stardust  over  the  gathered  dusk,  then  on  and 
on,  traveling  far  and  wide  until  in  all  the  fields  and  vineyards 
of  the  valley,  folk  stood  still  and  listened  as  to  a  seraphic 
angelus,  and,  so  listening,  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer. 
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"Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair, 

ye  hear  how  the  tale  is  told: 
It  is  all  triumphant  art, 

but  art  in  obedience  to  laws, 
Painter  and  poet  are  proud, 

in  the  artist-list  enrolled: 
But  here  is  the  finger  of  God, 

a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them 

and,  lo,  they  are! 
And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this, 

such  gift  be  allowed  to  man, 
That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame, 

not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 

Robert  Browning,  "Abt  Vogler' 
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PART  TWO  -  CHAPTER  I 


or  a  long  time  through  all  his  wanderings,  Hugo  knew  that 


1  the  prayers  of  the  children  followed  him.  They  made  a 
shining  reserve  to  draw  upon  in  his  days  of  driving  effort,  so 
that  with  his  whole  heart  he  could  give  himself  every  morning 
of  his  life  to  the  learning  of  something  new,  something  new, 
something  new,  until  the  very  centre  of  him  rang  with  the 
momentum,  and  his  whole  being  seemed  to  be  lifting  with  the 
ceaseless  beat  of  his  initiative,  and  the  years  of  his  youth  to  be 
one  flight  into  the  sun. 

Fatigue  came  to  him  only  when  there  was  nothing  more  to 
learn  in  some  branch  of  his  studies.  But  never  for  long,  for  he 
was  sure  to  strike  upon  some  new  wall  of  ignorance,  some 
baffling  frontier  of  mystery,  and  presto,  once  more  the  delight 
of  further  grappling  with  the  unknown. 

His  masters  received  him  gladly,  and  as  he  outgrew  them, 
one  after  another,  released  him  sadly,  confused  and  concerned 
as  to  what  manner  of  genius  lay  in  this  phenomenal  pupil. 

To  call  into  being  something  which  had  not  been  before  was 
vaguely  accepted  as  his  goal,  but  in  what  medium  none  tried 
to  say. 

In  the  diverse  fields  of  his  constant  endeavor  he  was  able  to 
give  himself  both  to  his  subject  and  to  his  medium  so  completely 
as  to  retain  apparently  no  separate  being  or  existence  of  his 
own,  but,  nevertheless,  to  glow  with  ardent  life.  When  no  such 
consecration  held  him,  he  scarcely  seemed  to  exist  at  all. 

He  abhorred  interruption,  winced  at  all  questioning  of  his 
methods  or  purposes,  and  found  unendurable  that  any  should 
observe  his  unfinished  works.  For  not  only  did  the  slightest 
delay  that  prolonged  his  travail  cut  him  cruelly,  but  until  his 
conception  was  fully  embodied,  indeed  up  to  the  very  moment 
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of  its  satisfactory  deliverance,  he  had  a  horror  of  transitional 
impressions  fastening  upon  any  mind  including  his  own. 

During  his  periods  of  incentive  it  was  often  said  of  him  that 
he  had  the  vision-haunted  eyes  of  an  artist  and  the  literal  obser- 
vation of  a  scientist,  again,  that  he  had  the  vibrant  voice  of  a 
musician  and  the  skilful  hands  of  a  craftsman,  and  yet  again, 
the  languid  manner  of  a  dreamer  and  the  industry  of  an  indomi- 
table student.  His  was  the  fine  frenzy,  the  burning  question  of 
the  painter,  "Can  you  see  what  I  see?";  of  the  musican,  "Can 
you  hear  what  I  hear?";  of  the  savant  "Can  you  understand 
what  I  understand?";  but  never  that  of  the  lover,  "Can  you  feel 
what  I  feel?".  The  drama  of  human  events  about  him  made  not 
the  slightest  impression  on  Hugo  at  any  time. 

During  his  intervals  of  lassitude,  the  less  said  of  him  the 
better. 

Music  engaged  him  deeply,  so  much  so  that  for  a  time  people 
thought  he  must  become  a  virtuoso,  like  the  great  modern  Abt 
Vogler.  Still  and  pale  himself,  colour  and  motion  sprang  from 
his  touch.  Light  seemed  to  fascinate  and  enthrall  him.  His  work 
in  stained  glass  dazzled  his  contemporaries.  The  luminous 
intensity  and  transparency  of  his  hues  baffled  his  imitators,  for 
his  pigments  remained  secret.  Guilds  of  enterprising  jewelers, 
however,  reproduced  his  patterns  in  the  lavish  ornament,  which 
was  then  the  fashion  in  the  grand  world. 

Form  in  itself  irked  him,  though  he  was  constantly  concerned 
with  it,  but  as  with  a  shadow,  of  which  he  sought  always  the 
substance.  The  passing  of  time  and  the  meaning  of  words  were 
unreal  to  him.  It  was  often  said  of  him  that  he  aspired  to  make 
a  world  that  should  be  fully  articulate  without  words.  He  liked 
his  audience  speechless,  and  this  much  he  usually  achieved.  For 
without  employing  words  of  any  kind,  he  could  attain  some 
touch  of  the  miraculous  that  took  the  beholder's  breath  away. 
But  all  performance  of  his  own,  in  reality  failed  to  satisfy  him, 
however  perfect  his  patience  made  it.  What  he  truly  burned  to 
effect  was  something  that  would  perform  of  itself,  without  his 
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direction  or  supervision:  an  agency,  a  volition  quite  of  itself. 

And  then  came  that  great  day  when,  Abt  Vogler's  glorious 
organ  completed,  that  heaven-storming  genius  played  upon  the 
master  instrument,  made  by  himself,  a  master  theme  improvised 
by  himself.  Tones  never  heard  before!  Keys  never  struck  be- 
fore! Phrases  never  composed  before;  all  coincidental  at  the 
same  place  in  time.  And  after  all  that  was  said  and  done  and 
thought  and  felt  about  that  great  musical  event,  Hugo  knew 
what  his  own  life  was  for.  That  question  existed  no  more;  and 
then  came  the  great  quiet  of  certainy  —  the  days  and  years  of 
involuntary  consecration,  the  undisturbable  largo  of  profound 
labor. 

All  self-imposed  discipine  was  over  now.  His  hour  had 
struck,  and  clearly.  He  no  longer  had  to  listen  breathlessly,  lest 
he  miss  its  deep,  fine  tone.  He  went  about  naturally  enough, 
living  quite  the  life  of  his  time,  knowing  that  nothing  could  ever 
tear  him  from  his  purpose,  which  now  held  him  inexorably  ( as 
he,  for  all  his  great  tenacity,  had  never  held  anything).  All 
haste  was  gone  from  his  work,  he  labored  in  a  deep,  peaceful 
rhythm. 

Three  years  took  their  way  into  history,  years  for  Hugo  of 
continuous  research,  tracing  the  long  forgotten  trails  of  ancient 
scholars.  Conceiving  ever  of  the  new,  his  preoccupation  was 
consistently  with  the  old,  as  though  to  get  behind  the  records 
of  racial  processes,  and  learn  at  first  hand.  Books,  with  their 
garnered  sheaves  of  words,  long  hidden  in  monasteries  and 
palaces,  were  of  piquant  interest  to  him,  for  many  were  the 
evidences  of  some  earlier  mind  on  the  same  quest.  The  hoarded 
magic  of  many  an  alchemist,  the  secret  lore  of  many  a  sage,  the 
visions  of  many  a  saint  and  seer  opened  to  him.  The  mysteries  of 
religion,  art,  and  science,  and  above  all,  those  of  nature  herself, 
transported  him. 

Fed  and  filled  at  last  with  all  that  the  crowded  past  could 
contribute  to  his  equipment,  he  retired  finally  to  prove  his 
dream.  And  now  came  utter  solitude.  Unseeing  and  unseen  he 
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took  his  way.  Oblivion  covered  him  from  the  world  and  wove 
him  a  chrysalis  of  untrammeled  secrecy.  Silence  fell  thick  and 
fast  over  his  memory,  like  snow.  The  youths  and  maidens  of  his 
native  village  talked  no  mor^  of  Hugo.  He  had  become  a  legend. 
Even  Theo  and  Bernardina  talked  of  other  things. 

As  the  season  drew  near  for  Hugo  to  come  forth,  rifts  of 
memory  from  long  ago  broke  through  the  deep  fastness  of  his 
retirement.  Vivid  snatches  of  delirious  gaiety  and  warmth 
displaced  his  prolonged  concentration,  and  gradually  came  the 
tremulous  assurance  of  the  proximity  of  some  foreknowledge 
very  near  to  tangibility,  of  something  identical  in  substance  and 
being  with  himself,  prepared  from  the  beginning,  something  all 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  whereon  to  float  in  effortless  ease. 
A  vast  expansion  and  amplification  of  his  straining  perception, 
to  which  he  was  about  to  add  himself  and  be  forever  joined. 

But  where  in  all  the  world  was  this  identity,  this  element  of 
familiar  comfort,  this  sustaining  reinforcement?  Where  the 
loving  mind,  voluntary  in  endless  devotion,  where  the  under- 
standing heart  that  felt  and  had  always  held  what  only  by  hard 
struggle  and  labor  had  been  revealed  to  him  at  long  last? 

A  veil  was  rent  within  his  being,  and  through  the  palimpsest 
of  time  there  broke,  smiling  into  his,  the  summer  sky  of 
Bernardina's  eyes.  Clear,  clear  and  cloudless,  their  look  of 
always,  undimmed  and  safe,  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
intervening  years  as  the  high  blue  heavens  are  above  the 
obscuring  mists  of  earth. 

Swift  was  the  end  of  his  endeavor.  As  locks  breaking  under 
torrential  pressure,  the  last  obstacles  were  swept  away,  and  he 
stood  clear  of  his  task. 
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CHAPTER  II 


.  .  .  'Yet  while  you  see 
So  many  things  written  for  you  in  starry  fire, 
Somehow  you  fear  that  I  may  lose  my  vision 
Not  seeing  them.  I  shall  not  be  losing  it  - — 
Not  even  in  seeing  beyond  where  you  have  seen." 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  "Tristram" 

The  news  seemed  to  be  all  over  the  country  at  once  that 
Hugo  was  ready  with  his  masterpiece,  a  mysterious  instru- 
ment to  be  heard  first  in  his  native  village.  A  great  pride  and 
love  leapt  up  in  the  youths  and  maidens  who  had  been  the 
familiars  of  his  childhood.  Rumor  ran  riot. 

Then  all  in  a  flash  Hugo  had  come  and  everyone  knew  it. 
No  one  from  the  town  had  seen  him  except  Bernardina,  for  he 
stayed  at  the  castle  with  Theo,  as  was  befitting,  but  they  had 
seen  the  black  horses  that  every  afternoon  came  for  the  miller's 
lovely  daughter  and  flourished  her  off. 

They  knew  he  had  brought  his  great  work,  for  their  priest 
had  told  how  they  should  hear  its  sacred  tones  in  the  old  wing 
of  the  chapel.  And  when,  sure  enough,  it  was  read  out  in  church 
that  the  organ  would  play  for  the  first  time  at  the  wedding  of 
Hugo  and  Bernardina,  the  villagers  broke  into  wild  rejoicing. 
Mystery  and  romance  were  everywhere. 

As  the  festival  drew  near  there  was  much  to  talk  of,  indeed, 
indeed  — 

For  was  not  the  organ  to  play  of  itself? 
For  a  reason  the  strangest  the  world  ever  heard? 
What  one  of  them  had  heard  the  like  of  how  and  why  and 
whence  its  music  was  to  come? 

The  wise  ones  spoke  doubtfully  of  the  requirements,  but  the 
simple  people  saw  nothing  to  question. 
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Was  not  Bernardina  the  pride  of  their  hearts? 
Enshrined  as  a  saint,  as  a  guardian  angel? 
Patroness  of  their  strivings,  rebuke  of  their  bickering 
discords? 

And  then,  as  for  Hugo,  their  dear  early  idol, 

Had  he  not  returned  to  them  that  had  loved  him? 

Haloed  with  fame,  as  the  great  world  had  crowned  him? 

If  the  mighty  harmonies  should  pour  forth  only  when  two 
innocent  beings,  in  perfect  accord,  should  plight  their  troth 
with  minds  stayed  wholly  and  utterly  on  God,  ( the  one  and 
only  source  of  Life  and  Love,  as  the  priest  had  said) ,  surely,  at 
the  marriage  of  Hugo  and  Bernardina,  this  wonder  would 
transpire,  transcending  all  wonders  ever  imagined. 

To  be  sure,  it  seemed  that  to  their  confessor  the  miracle  lay 
more  in  the  agreement  of  the  human  heart  than  in  its  celebration 
as  celestial  music.  But  then  he  was  a  man  of  learning  —  sad- 
dened alike  by  his  own  education  and  the  ignorance  of  others  — 
and  often  saw  difficulties  where  there  were  none.  But  for 
themselves,  they  were,  one  and  all,  to  be  transported  by  the 
music.  And  then  to  think  that  they  should  be  the  first  and  last 
to  hear  its  voice!  For  the  master  marvel  was  to  give  all  its  glory 
once  and  never  more. 

But  who  could  ask  more? 

If  all  its  wealth  were  to  be  spent  in  one  supreme  outburst, 
what  more  could  it  give?  This  seemed  perfectly  simple  to 

everyone. 

But  the  vicar  admonished  the  people  that  they  pray  earnestly 
for  Hugo  and  Bernardina,  and  that  for  themselves  they  abide 
with  each  other  in  great  patience  and  gentleness.  Obedience  did 
not  seem  difficult  in  the  charmed  days  preceding  the  ceremony, 
when  so  much  was  going  on.  The  unusual  was  all  about.  Each 
day  had  its  surprises. 

A  triptych  of  old  glass  had  been  removed  from  its  frame, 
for  the  organ  was  to  stand  in  the  triple  orifice  of  the  window, 
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high  over  the  choir.  Its  structure  consisted  of  three  soaring 
pipes  of  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  which  gave 
at  times  the  effect  of  urns  holding  water,  in  which  golden  flecks 
glittered  in  constant  tremulous  motion.  In  a  certain  light, 
strands  of  gold  like  the  strings  of  three  harps  seemed  to  quiver 
in  the  strange  element,  and  again,  three  great  flashing  crowns 
appeared  to  descend  into  the  ethereal  columns  and  be  lost  in 
their  whirling  contents.  The  trio  was  bound  together  by  strands 
and  strands  of  gleaming  jewels  on  slender  supple  chains,  their 
fretted  links  undulating  around  and  around  the  ample  curves 
of  the  magic  flutes. 

None  of  those  entrusted  with  the  labor  of  its  installation 
described  it  in  the  same  way.  On  one  point  only  were  they 
agreed,  namely,  that  the  resplendent  design  fitted  precisely  into 
the  iron  casements,  as  though  its  author  had  charged  his  memory 
with  their  exact  measurements.  But  of  what  substance,  of  what 
insubstantial,  evanescent  medium  were  its  parts  composed? 
From  what  invisible  source  emanated  the  sparkling  tides  of 
light  and  color,  ceaselessly  advancing  and  receding,  ascending 
and  descending  as  a  heavenly  host  of  infinitesimal  stars,  one 
moment  sharp  and  distinct  like  splinters  of  ice,  the  next  moment 
blurred  and  diffused  as  one  glowing  solution? 

The  airy  structure,  for  all  its  architectural  purity  and  crystal- 
line sharpness  of  outline,  gave  somehow  the  impression  of  a 
vibrant  organism,  transcendent  in  beauty  and  power,  that  made 
of  itself  an  intentional  transparency,  some  winged  aspiration 
poised  in  tremulous  waiting,  as  though  gathering  its  forces  to 
burst  from  the  temporal  prison  of  its  conventional  form.  To 
the  eager  watchers  it  seemed  entirely  symbolic  of  their  own 
bated  breath.  Its  presence  sent  forth  a  subtle  influence  that 
drew  many  a  careless  burgher,  who  for  years  had  given  no 
thought  to  mending  his  ways.  The  confessional  was  thronged. 
A  secret  leaven  worked  throughout  the  whole  community. 
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"We  sail  a  changeful  sea  through  halcyon  days 
and  storm,  and  when  the  ship  lahoureth  our 
steadfast  purpose  trembles  like  as  the  compass 
in  a  binnacle." 

Robert  Bridges,  'Testament  of  Beauty." 
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CHAPTER  III 


A special  calm  marked  the  gala  day.  Groups  of  guests  in 
wedding  garments  gathered  long  before  the  appointed 
hour.  An  eager  and  voluble  throng,  but  tractable,  giving  way 
easily  before  authority.  Many  young  cavaliers,  truants  from  the 
church  for  years,  were  now  swelling  the  waiting  ranks.  The 
bridal  procession  proper  moved  ponderously  by  reason  of  its 
growing  escort.  Children  from  far  and  near  pressed  close  upon 
the  two  carriages,  in  brave  effort  to  keep  pace.  A  tender  mer- 
riment flowed  through  the  youthful  stream  under  the  bright 
morning  sky,  but  silence  entered  with  them  into  the  church. 

So  still  it  was!  The  whole  interior  scene  looked  like  a 
painting,  like  some  great  historical  canvas,  where  the  centuries 
are  seen  to  be  as  a  single  hour,  where  the  multiple,  varied 
expressions  of  life  are  welded  into  the  visible  aspect,  the  mani- 
fold sensibilities  into  visibility  alone.  In  the  encircling  gloom 
of  the  old  chapel,  the  figures  of  the  townspeople  and  peasants 
seemed  massed  in  low  relief,  the  former  in  their  rich,  dark, 
conservative  garb,  the  latter  in  their  wider  range  of  primitive 
contrasts,  childlike  colors  and  frankly  ostentatious  design. 

Myriads  of  milk-white  blossoms  festooning  the  chancel  rail 
started  like  garlands  of  stars  from  their  sombre  background,  as 
though  of  their  own  light.  Frail  and  flowerlike  herself,  the  bride 
shone  a  true  maid  of  the  mist  in  the  dim  softness  and  whiteness 
of  her  filmy  draperies.  The  vivid  green  of  myrtle  leaves 
wreathed  her  golden  hair  which,  floating  down,  laid  in  turn 
its  own  sunlight  over  her  slender  shoulders. 

But  the  face  of  Hugo  held  in  it  all  the  naive  suspense  of  a 
world  of  inexperience.  Where  was  the  nonchalance,  the  un- 
forced circumspection  of  the  far  famed  prodigy,  accustomed  to 
the  plaudits  of  the  public?  His  very  heart  stood  in  his  eyes, 
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alas,  their  burning  aspiration  completely  unveiled,  and  straining 
upward  toward  the  pride  of  his  genius  and  travail.  None  could 
look  at  his  face. 

But  now  the  gentle  priest  was  reading  once  more  the  con- 
ditional phrases  —  "in  perfect  accord  —  with  minds  stayed 
wholly  and  utterly  on  God"  —  and  then  had  made  his  ac- 
customed invocation  preceding  the  ceremony,  so  unobtrusively 
that  no  one  had  heard  it.  He  stepped  forward  into  the  immed- 
iate wedding  party,  and  stood  waiting  with  the  others  as  the 
order  of  service  prescribed.  Again  the  living  stillness,  the 
vibrant  quiet  with  the  very  essence  of  life  itself  mirrored  in  its 
surface,  and  there  immortalized  as  painted  pageantry  with  sight 
alone  absorbing  all  other  senses.  How  long  a  moment  can  last 
no  clock  can  tell,  but  the  aspect  of  the  multitude  held  its 
immobility. 

The  impression  intensified,  steadied  itself,  crystallized,  and 
sank  deep,  deep  into  the  innermost  strata  of  their  collective 
memory,  as  an  indelible  record.  Lo  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  charged  surface  blurred,  its  composition  broke  up.  The 
mirror  was  shattered,  its  moment  passed,  and  there  followed  a 
quickening  of  the  many  pulses,  as  listening  became  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  whole  mass.  Then  there  broke  upon  the  ears 
of  all  there  present  that  sharpest  silence  that  can  cleave  the  soul, 
the  poignant  failure  of  a  sound  for  which  the  whole  being  waits, 
all  of  its  cruder  powers  converged  to  the  sharp,  fine,  in- 
finitesimal point  of  hearing. 

Deeper  and  deeper  pierced  the  swordlike  shock,  wider  and 
wider  gaped  the  wound  of  consternation.  A  heavy  sigh  swept 
over  the  crowd,  a  chill  and  ominous  wind  laden  with  disaster, 
and  with  its  dying  down,  a  shuddering  took  them  one  and  all, 
and  from  Hugo  there  broke  a  great  cry  of  torment,  of  outrage 
and  frustration,  and  in  a  wild  fury  he  turned  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Bernardina.  For  a  moment  with  wide  tortured  eyes 
he  gazed  upon  her  uncomprehending  visage,  upturned  and 
poised  as  though  her  being  still  reposed  in  a  state  of  grace, 
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uninvaded  by  the  chaos  that  seethed  about  her.  But  his  sight 
was  perverted  by  pain,  he  was  beyond  her  reach,  beyond  the 
ministration  of  innocence.  A  flood  of  denunciation  poured  from 
his  lips:  "Even  so  —  and  here  of  all  places!  You  to  fail  me  thus; 
how  could  you,  how  could  you?  The  hopes  of  all  my  life,  the 
prayers  of  all  the  years,  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil,  the  consum- 
mation of  my  stern  career  —  gone,  all  gone  in  one  crashing 
instant!  Why  came  I  here  —  here  of  all  the  world?  How  could 
you,  how  could  you?" 

Overcome  with  his  own  anguish,  he  struck  his  hand  against 
his  eyes  as  though  to  blind  them  and  wipe  forever  the  immediate 
horror  from  his  mind.  Then,  turning,  he  fled  through  the  nave 
of  the  chapel,  the  bewildered  people  parting  before  him  natural- 
ly, as  grain  before  a  gale.  His  steps  rang  in  the  empty  court 
beyond,  waking  hollow  clanking  echoes,  which  weirdly  confus- 
ed his  words.  From  the  street  his  broken  voice  came  back  to 
them,  "Let  me  go,  let  me  pass,  do  not  touch  me,  do  not  hold 
me,  let  me  go,  I  say,  let  me  go,"  though  no  one  had  so  much 
as  laid  a  feather  in  his  path,  nor  touched  his  flying  cloak. 
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"Alack  sir!  you  cannot  see  your  way." 

"I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes. 

I  stumbled  when  I  saw." 

Shakespeare,  "King  Lear",  Act  IV,  Sc.  1 
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INTERLUDE:  FIRST  MOVEMENT 
A  Fugue 


So  many  books  have  been  made  from  the  wandering  of  exiles 
that  the  aimless  steps  of  Hugo  need  not  be  retraced.  Their 
futility  was  as  the  futility  of  countless  others,  foredoomed  to 
emptiness,  confounded  by  indirection.  Ever  and  again  coming 
to  the  right  turning,  ever  and  again  passing  it  by.  Once  he  had 
been  teaching  in  the  great  college  where  Theo  came  as  a  student. 
Many  times  they  had  sat  under  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  same 
cathedral,  but  neither  knew  of  the  other's  presence,  if  presence 
it  could  be  called,  when  as  for  Hugo,  he  seemed  chiefly  to  be 
absent  from  wherever  he  was,  and  less  himself  with  every 
passing  hour. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  decline,  his 
resources  exhausted,  weary  and  incentiveless,  the  way  closed 
before  him,  he  sank  upon  the  hard  pallet  in  his  cheerless  garret, 
abandoning  all  intention. 

Spent,  spent,  all  spent,  —  yet,  what  was  spent? 

And  for  what?  Less  than  nothing. 

How  long  was  it,  indeed,  since  he  had  spent  himself  in  full 
measure?  Yes,  that  was  the  torment,  the  miserable,  miserly 
habit  of  grudging,  the  halting  pace,  the  dragging  steps,  the 
dirge  of  hope.  For  what,  for  whom,  had  the  fire  of  his  genius 
flashed  out  in  involuntary  splendour  in  all  the  bleak  years? 
Not  once  had  his  powers  been  fully  roused.  The  world  around 
him  was  lifeless,  unresponsive,  uninspired  and  uninspiring,  the 
very  air  was  heavy  with  stupidity.  How  old  everyone  was!  Old, 
and  needy  too.  How  long  it  had  been  since  he  had  seen  the 
wonderment  in  youthful  faces!  Were  there  no  more  children? 
Where  was  all  the  laughter,  the  intensity,  the  bated  breath, 
which  was  the  stuff  of  the  world  that  once  he  knew?  A  world 
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where  there  had  been  so  much  of  desire,  turning  the  wheels  of 
effort.  There  was  no  irresistible  reason  for  anything  in  the 
forced  march  of  these  last  seven  years.  In  it  there  were  no 
desires,  only  needs,  no  bounding  hopes,  only  coercion  and  neces- 
sity. All  was  measurement.  Everyone  counted.  He  could  count 
a  little  farther  than  the  others,  that  was  all.  What  opportunity 
or  even  excuse  for  kindling  the  divine  fire  of  his  fanatical 
genius?  True,  there  were  always  needs  to  fill,  the  sodden  iner- 
tia, the  sordid  lack  to  alleviate.  Had  he  not  many  times  received 
substantial  commendation  for  some  special  assistance  he  had 
rendered  the  communities  in  which  he  tarried?  But  this  was 
feeble  reinforcement  to  his  sinking  morale.  What  was  filling 
a  need  to  one  who  had  tasted  the  incomparable  glory  of  creating 
a  delight,  of  evoking  inspiration,  of  wakening  a  desire,  lighting 
the  torch  of  fancy?  One  who  has  flown  cares  not  to  be  praised 
for  crawling  along  the  roadside.  The  vision  withdrawn,  the 
momentum  lost,  his  pace  was  slower  than  that  of  those  who 
had  never  learned  to  fly.  Without  the  highest  degree  of  his 
former  velocity,  he  seemed  unable  even  to  stand  erect  or 
maintain  his  balance. 

Well,  it  was  as  it  was.  There  was  no  use  regretting  the 
radiance  of  his  childhood,  the  splendour  of  his  dawning  percep- 
tions, the  velocity  studies  of  his  youth,  the  pace  that  in  its 
swiftness  became  a  flight.  Somewhere  in  the  vast  permanence 
of  the  universe  must  be  preserved  that  place  in  time,  where  he 
had  once  been  himself.  In  the  light  of  some  star,  at  this  very 
moment  perhaps,  the  curtain  was  rising  on  those  very  days, 
those  glowing  sentient  hours  of  livingness  that  once  were  his. 

A  time  had  once  been  in  his  life  when  ( at  least  his  life  had 
once  been  in  a  time  where)  all  nature  and  human  nature 
breathed  the  same  freshness  —  bore  the  same  witness  —  mir- 
rored the  same  likeness.  Through  his  senses,  then  still  spiritual, 
the  shining  reaches  of  infinity  had  poured  in  upon  him.  No 
shaft  of  snowy  dawn  over  the  mountain,  nor  iridescent  silver 
on  the  sea  beneath  the  moon,  nor  fleeting  rainbow  glint  on 
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Bernardina's  locks  of  gold  that  was  not  matched  in  a  smile  that 
flashed  eternity,  a  glowing  sea-shell  face  that  transfixed  him 
with  eagerness,  or  limpid  eyes  that  engulfed  him  with  tender- 
ness. 

No  sound  of  playing  water,  no  startled  flute  or  throbbing 
phrase  from  throat  of  birds  nor  rising  hum  of  winged  growth, 
but  had  its  counterpart  in  the  delicate  chime  of  laughter  from 
a  wee  child's  lips,  or  the  irrepressible  song  of  sweetness  from 
the  girls  at  their  spinning. 

Perhaps  the  catch  in  the  breath  of  surprised  delight  provoked 
by  his  own  skill  had  echoed  the  deepest  ecstasy,  yielded  him  the 
richest  comfort.  All  was  communication  —  ( What  had  severed 
it? )  His  very  eyes  had  seen  the  unfailing  light  of  love,  his  very 
ears  had  heard  the  ceaseless  voice  of  life.  What  had  bound  and 
crucified  these  innocent  senses?  Were  they  never  to  rise  again? 
-  ever  -  never  -  ever  .  .  . 

And  suddenly  the  stillness  became  unutterably  wide  and  soft 
and  full  of  gentle  balm.  The  world  of  wonderment,  of  wide- 
eyed  enchantment,  of  breathless  eagerness,  was  all  about  him, 
but  just  beyond  his  grasp. 

Surely,  it  was  the  real  world,  where  everything  was  young, 
and  open  wide  on  all  sides,  where,  through  all  the  eyes  that 
gazed  on  him,  one  saw  straight  out  into  infinity. 

Did  he  then  belong  to  this  open  world,  and  was  it  drawing 
him  to  itself  once  more?  Or  did  the  world  belong  to  him,  had  he 
created  it  before  and  was  it  therefore  his,  and  was  he  re-creating 
it  again,  drawing  it  to  himself  at  will?  If  indeed  it  lay  in  him  to 
summon  up  that  teeming  tide  of  life,  to  call  to  light  that  sharp 
reality,  how,  by  all  that  was  sacred,  came  he  to  lay  aside  his 
power? 

The  answer  to  this  enigma  floated  just  beyond  the  tender 
and  voluminous  veil  of  sleep  that  descended  over  all  the  halls 
and  chambers  and  outer  courts  of  Hugo's  mind,  a  sleep  so 
profound  and  impenetrable  as  envelops  only  those  who,  while 
still  awake,  have  cut  the  fetters  of  all  care. 
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Question  and  answer  alike  were  submerged  in  the  great 
simplification.  No  trace  of  their  divergence  remained  after  the 
all-effacing  night.  Not  that  the  answer  was  discovered,  but  the 
question  was  dispelled.  It  was  all  so  simple. 

He  would  go  back  to  the  scene  of  his  potency,  to  the  kingdom 
without  bounds,  to  the  world  of  the  wondrous.  Already  it  had 
come  forth  to  meet  him,  everywhere  along  his  path  something 
familiar  smiled  to  him  in  welcome. 
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INTERLUDE:  SECOND  MOVEMENT 
An  Idyll 


"I  am  in  the  place  of  consciousness" ,  Savoir  said; 

u  And  if  I  smile  it  is  to  see 

I  am  the  place. 

The  condition  of  this  Scene 

Is  a  certain  song, 

A  certain  song  within  me.}> 

Mark  Turbyfill, "  A  Marriage  with  Space." 

The  morning  of  the  third  day's  pilgrimage  found  Hugo  in 
the  woods  that  climbed  the  hillside  above  the  town  where 
his  memory  slept.  Early  mist  still  veiled  the  valley,  and  hung  in 
thick  folds  at  the  portals  of  the  forest,  like  curtains  of  a  tent. 
For  a  long  time  Hugo  stood,  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of  the 
intimate  hospitality,  the  secret  greetings,  overwhelmed  with 
wakening  memories.  Exquisite  images  reversed  in  flight. 
Fugitive  visions,  returning,  transfixed  him,  all  that  had  fled 
him  retracing  its  course. 

From  the  middle  distance,  a  sprightly  fragment  of  the 
dappled  shadow  took  form  as  a  sentient  fawnshape,  breathing 
confidence  and  tender  regard.  Nor  did  it  vanish  into  transpa- 
rency at  his  next  breath,  but  came,  all  nimble  grace  and  airy 
passes  into  his  very  path  to  press  him  close  with  supple  velvet 
warmth. 

What  abounding  freshness,  what  livingness  filled  the  charm- 
ed interior!  One  seething  essence  everywhere  at  once,  and  in 
each  tiny  leaf  and  stem  equally.  No  break  in  the  ceaseless  pulse, 
no  tear  in  the  substance,  no  rift  in  the  reality,  no  emptiness 
anywhere,  but  a  whirring  and  murmuring  and  lisping  as  of 
breathless  mirth. 
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Spring  was  in  the  air.  The  incomparable  chorale  of  birds 
overhead,  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  under  foot,  with  countless 
broken  lights,  which  filtered  through  the  far  green  roof  of  flut- 
tering leaf  and  fragile  bloom,  hushed  laughter  and  shy  speech 
and  children  everywhere.  Laden  with  fragrant  ferns  and  blos- 
soming boughs,  they  were  all  haste.  Gathering  into  little  groups, 
then  greater  groups,  they  made  a  pattern  of  themselves  for  some 
festivity.  More  and  more  were  coming,  a  forest  of  children 
drawn  by  some  gentle  magnet. 

He  felt  himself  beguiled  by  their  glad  fraternity  and,  offering 
no  resistance,  was  forthwith  swept  along  in  the  floral  procession 
af  swaying  garlands  and  youthful,  dancing  feet.  They  took  him 
quite  for  granted,  and  their  words  floated  over  him  like  falling 
petals,  soft,  caressing,  unrelated  at  first,  but  drifting  airily  into 
waves  of  meaning. 

"It  seemed  this  morn  would  never  dawn." 
"But  see  the  sun  is  streaming." 

"How  happy  is  the  world  today,  and  every  creature  in  it." 
"Each  little  bird  is  singing,  each  tiny  bud  has  opened." 
"How  gloriously  the  flowers  bloom,  how  sweet  their  early 
fragrance." 

"They  know  they  shall  see  the  fairy  queen,  and  touch  the  hem 
of  her  glittering  gown." 

"Perfume  her  pathway  straight  up  to  the  altar." 

"They'll  shed  their  glory  about  her,  and  spread  their  softness 

beneath  her." 

"She'll  tread  on  the  milky  way." 

"She  will  gaze  on  their  faces  and  feel  their  caresses." 

"They  shall  breathe  upon  her  as  she  passes,  honour  and 

blessings." 

"Let  us  gather  them  all  from  the  forest,  that  each  may  behold 
her  in  triumph,  and  the  church  be  drenched  with  their  sweet- 
ness." 

"Royal  flowers  in  the  gardens  within  the  walls  of  the  castle." 
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"Deep  in  its  lordly  shelter,  preening  their  sumptuous  foliage/' 

"Lilies  and  roses  and  jasmin,  iris  and  orchids  and  clematis  — 

—  Wait  our  adorable  Bernardine,  to  have  and  to  hold  her 

forever,  to  smile  and  beguile  her  with  splendor. 

But  these  of  the  shadowy  woodland,  so  fleeting,  so  ardent  and 

trustful,  these  have  only  today." 

"But  to  see  her  for  once,  is  to  see  her  for  always  — 

For  she  is  in  all  ways  —  in  every  place  at  any  time  ever  the 

same  — 

Her  own  entire  endearing  self  —  no  more  and  no  less  — 
Beautiful,  beautiful  Bernardine." 

The  melodious  sound  of  the  many  voices  sank  into  a  distant 
murmur  as  of  falling  waters  far  below.  Faint  and  staccato  a  few 
phrases  echoed  above  the  hushed  stream. 

"The  people  are  waiting  the  bridegroom,  our  parents  who 
know  and  revere  him. 

But  we  who  have  never  beheld  him,  we  children  shall  greet 
him  today. 

He  will  welcome  our  upturned  faces  and  breathe  our  endless 
devotion. 

Jules  Gas  par  d  The  odor 
Magnus  Rudolph  Ferdinand 
Sintram  Cedric  Valdemar! 
Was  ever  a  morning  like  this? 
Was  ever  a  bridal  so  fine?" 

Vistas  of  whiteness  like  paths  of  starlight  dancing  on  the 
sea  swam  before  his  sight  —  dissolving  the  forest,  its  swaying 
verdure  and  undulating  outlines,  into  wavering  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  deep. 

Reaches  of  silence  widened  between  the  intervals  of  sound  - 
submerging  the  portent  of  phrase  after  phrase  until  again  the 
rest  of  perfect  stillness  overlaid  him. 
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But  not  for  long  -  his  oblivion  was  brief;  and  this  time  with 
its  passing,  lo,  the  full  light  of  noon  and  a  daytime  world,  sharp 
and  definite.  Whatever  awaited  him  in  this  noontide  world 
(what  indeed! )  Hugo  knew  it  would  be  inescapable.  About 
this  he  felt  no  uncertainty.  The  soft  ripples  of  meaning  no  more 
played  upon  his  senses,  his  being  no  longer  floated  in  the 
rocking  shallows  of  childhood's  chanted  words.  The  sylvan 
idyll  left  above  and  behind,  an  irresistible  tide  bore  him  into 
the  throbbing  midst  of  the  elated  hamlet. 
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PART  III 


"O  Dreamer!  O  Desirer!  Goer  down 

Unto  untravelled  seas  in  untried  ships! 

O  crusher  of  the  unimagined  grape 

On  unconceived  lips! 

O  player  upon  a  lordly  instrument 

No  man  or  god  hath  had  in  mind  to  invent; 

O  cunning  how  to  shape 

Effulgent  Heaven  and  scoop  out  bitter  Hell 

From  the  little  shine  and  saltness  of  a  tear;" 

William  Vaughan  Moody, 
"The  Masque  of  Judgment." 

I  ostle  and  babel  and  breath  of  adult  humanity!  Volatile 
)  gestures  swayed  him  —  unbridled  glances  swept  him  — 
lusty  voices  smote  him.  Hugo  careened  with  the  shifting  cur- 
rents as  a  rudderless  craft.  The  crowd  that  pressed  him  was 
transported  with  joy.  Yes,  the  prince  after  many  years  of 
absence  abroad  had  returned  to  reopen  the  sombre  castle, 
which  had  stood  empty  so  long.  He  had  chosen  a  bride  from  the 
village,  their  adored  Bernardine,  the  blithe  companion  of  his 
childhood.  This  was  the  day  of  their  wedding,  even  the  very 
hour. 

How  the  people  were  crowding  into  the  church! 

How  could  one  penetrate  that  rampart  of  humanity  that  sea 
wall  of  peasants  and  nobles,  of  children  and  soldiers,  that  mass 
of  living  obstruction? 

How  enter  that  sanctuary  of  all  sanctuaries? 

How  cleave  an  entrance  with  one  fell  stroke? 

But  no,  in  a  flash  it  was  quite  otherwise,  all  completely 
transposed,  redirected.  Some  inexorable  turn  in  the  invisible 
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tide  of  life  was  reversing  the  process,  rolling  it  backwards. 

How  could  one  fail  to  penetrate  the  solid  bulk  of  moving  life? 

How  resist  the  ruthless  force  that  dragged  him  through  the 
portal? 

What  mysterious  wand  was  waving  the  people  away  from 
his  entrance,  so  he  stood  deserted,  the  solitary  target  for  so 
many  eyes? 

The  great  body  of  the  church  was  soundless  as  a  vault  and 
carved  in  immobility.  The  pageant,  splendid  in  itself,  seemed 
turned  to  stone,  all  save  Theo's  glowing  face,  where  the  deep 
color  burned  and  the  smouldering  eyes  widened  and  blazed  like 
blackened  embers  in  a  sudden  blast.  Vital  and  stalwart,  clad  in 
velvet  the  color  of  the  deepest  wine  embroidered  with  burnish- 
ed threads,  he  alone  appeared  living  in  the  frozen  scene.  Beside 
him,  stately  and  serene,  the  bride  shone,  a  true  snow  maiden 
in  the  cold  softness  and  whiteness  of  her  shimmering  draperies. 
Pearls  gleamed  in  the  golden  halo  of  her  hair,  and  from  her 
shoulders  a  mantle  of  silver  brocade  fell  like  frost  over  the 
regal  satin  folds  of  her  gown.  Definite  and  clear  cut  as  a  statue, 
she  seemed  not  so  much  the  central  figure  in  a  sumptuous  frieze 
as  the  sculptured  masterpiece  for  which  the  entire  edifice  had 
been  erected  as  a  setting. 

The  hands  of  the  priest  were  lifted  in  formal  benediction 
closing  the  ceremony,  and  there  remained,  as  though  leaded  into 
the  background,  as  were  those  of  the  saints  in  the  rose  window 
above  him.  The  gulf  between  Hugo  and  the  marriage  group  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  stretched  a  yawning  abyss.  The  whole  of 
his  being  throbbed  and  resounded,  as  though  in  himself  he 
were  the  heart  of  a  world  in  suspense,  a  heart  that  could  no 
longer  contain  its  rushing  tumult,  a  world  that  could  no  longer 
bear  its  delay.  Everything  was  going  down  before  a  torrent  of 
emotion,  of  contrition,  of  swelling  tenderness. 

As  a  leaf  on  a  plunging  cataract,  he  was  whirled  violently 
along  on  the  flood  of  his  long  imprisoned  desire,  and  hurled 
precipitately  upon  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  Bernardine.  In  abject 
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surrender  he  buried  his  face  in  the  snowy  swirl  of  her  train.  In 
that  shining  retreat,  prostrate  there  upon  the  cold  penitential 
marble  of  the  chancel  steps,  a  whirlwind  of  disillusionment  pos- 
sessed him.  Within  the  momentary  shelter  all  the  records  of 
his  fearful  decline  suffered  a  violent  displacement  —  the  whole 
cycle  was  reversed.  The  ruthless  and  inexorable  reaction  of  a 
powerful  spring,  released  from  acute  over-tension,  rewinding 
itself  with  incredible  swiftness  and  precision. 

What  thoughts  were  racing  backwards  in  his  mind,  converg- 
ing nearer  and  nearer?  What  fire  was  consuming  the  bondage  of 
years,  drawing  closer  and  closer?  Toward  what  point  did  the 
inexorable  flames  beat?  Where  would  their  searing  cease?  — 
the  annihilation  end?  From  a  region  far  byond  the  pain,  where 
none  of  the  calamity  had  transpired,  flowed  forth  a  stream  of 
crystalline  stillness,  spreading  a  hush,  majestic,  merciful.  And 
now,  what  light,  bursting  silver  and  cool  through  the  raging 
conflagration  of  shame?  What  sound  of  celestial  ecstacy  broke 
from  beyond  the  pandemonium  within  Hugo  and  bathed  him 
with  bliss?  He  raised  a  face  transfigured. 

Theo  and  Bernardine  were  bending  above  him  as  a  single 
archway.  In  her  bridal  raiment,  how  splendid  was  her  beauty, 
how  glorious  she  had  become,  the  sum  of  all  her  summers  gone, 
and  yet  to  come,  and  still  he  saw  through  the  shining  eyes  she 
was  the  same,  unchanged,  nay  changeless,  she  was  as  she  had 
always  been,  in  herself  and  all  unconsciously,  the  very  essence 
and  substance  of  all  that  he  had  come  to  know,  with  nothing 
to  gain  or  to  lose.  Then  his  gaze  sought  Theo's  vivid  count- 
enance, for  in  a  trice  he  understood  how  inherent  from  the 
beginning,  Theo  held  as  feeling  all  that  the  years  of  straining 
effort  had  given  him  as  knowledge.  There  surely  now  above 
him  in  the  dark  intensity  of  Theo's  eyes  was  that  identity  of 
sympathy,  that  companionship  in  understanding,  the  loss  of 
which  had  been  the  great  illusion  of  his  soul's  undoing.  Then 
what  of  himself?  Was  he  destitute  of  benign  inheritance  —  an 
outcast  from  the  heart  of  being  itself  —  an  exile  from  love? 
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To  seek,  to  learn,  to  understand,  to  comprehend  —  ever  more 
and  more  —  had  been  his  goal.  Had  he  not  followed,  unfalte- 
ring, the  quest  for  light?  Was  all  but  counterfeit  —  urge  and 
goal  alike?  But  no,  it  was  not  the  light  that  had  thrown  him, 
but  rather  some  obscurity  in  whose  shadow  he  had  fallen  into 
outer  darkness.  'Twas  but  delay  -  but  delay.  Now  he  was  in  the 
place  of  the  light  itself  —  indeed,  indeed  -  he  was  -  the  place  - 
and  the  light.  All  was  as  it  had  been  -  clear  and  simple. 

What  incredible  blindness  had  cheated  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  supremacy?  What  wondrous  clarity  of  sight, 
now  at  last,  revealed  that  devious  subtlety  in  utter  simplicity? 
However  delayed,  here  was  the  climax  of  his  striving:  its 
crowning  glory  swept  over  the  broken  past  -  the  immediate 
effulgence  flooded  out  the  delay.  He  stood  upon  a  summit  of 
such  height  that,  gazing  back  over  the  climbing  way,  there 
where  the  chasm  had  yawned,  all  appeared  as  an  even  rise,  a 
straight  ascent,  one  lifting  crescendo.  Still  kneeling,  he  straight- 
ened his  shoulders  and  raised  an  arm  in  sweeping  gesture  toward 
the  ranks  of  spellbound  listeners.  The  church  rang  with  his 
jubilant  voice: 

"Hear  me  all  and  believe  me.  She  was  innocent  in  all  things, 
nor  failed  me  in  any  way.  Then  as  now  her  thoughts  were 
stayed  and  holy.  It  was  I  alone  could  not  keep  faith,  who  could 
not  hold  the  wild  horses  of  my  thoughts  aright.  From  the  rising 
of  the  sun  they  did  violate  the  sacred  plan.  The  very  rule  which 
I  myself  did  apprehend  and  aptly  formulate,  and  was  bound 
above  all  others  to  fulfill,  myself  did  break  in  futile  clumsiness. 
From  the  moment  of  waking,  my  mind  revolted  from  the  high 
singleness  of  its  aim,  to  manifold  dissensions,  schisms,  and 
constantly  recurring  questions,  grovelling  helpless  in  the  doubt- 
ful refrain,  repeated  over  and  over, 1 ' Will  the  organ  play,  shall 
the  people  be  transported,  shall  the  world  re-echo  with  its  fame, 
what  of  the  music?  Will  the  organ  play,  how  will  it  sound  at 
last?  Will  the  organ  play,  what  of  the  music?'  " 
Through  the  throng  swept  a  whispering  sigh,  and  its  fluttering 
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breath  troubled  the  sea  of  faces,  when  suddenly  over  the  sen- 
tient air,  from  the  abandoned  wing  of  the  chapel,  there  floated 
a  seraphic  strain,  so  high,  so  pure,  so  heavenly  sweet,  that  with 
one  accord  the  people  fell  upon  their  knees.  Ethereal  melodies 
never  captured  before,  harmonies  never  evoked  before,  widen- 
ing, soaring,  lifting,  more  worshipful  than  any  call  to  prayer  that 
ever  fell  upon  the  ear  of  faith.  The  disimprisoned  joy  of  every 
heart  took  rapturous  flight. 

When  the  last  beatific  echo  had  died  away,  much  peace  had 
settled  over  lives  where  there  had  been  but  little,  and  much 
vexation  had  melted  from  them  that  were  sorely  tried. 

Hugo  had  shot  the  arrow  that  retourneth  not.  His  wondrous 
work  had  reached  its  goal.  The  people  were  transported,  the 
spell  of  his  triumph  upbore  them.  The  very  essence  of  his 
aspiration  was  now  the  common  possession  of  them  that  made 
up  his  world.  And  high  over  the  choir  the  melting  blue  of  the 
clear  heavens  shone  down  through  the  empty  triptych,  for  the 
mysterious  mercurial  columns,  silent  and  rigid  those  seven  years 
in  their  leaden  caskets,  lay  a  little  scattered  heap  of  jewel  dust 
on  the  mossy  stones  of  the  floor  beneath. 
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"But  never  mind  what  they  say 

Of  shadows  coming.  They  are  always  coming  — 

Coming  and  going  like  all  things  but  one. 

Love  is  the  only  thing  that  in  its  being 

Is  what  it  seems  to  be.  Glory  and  gold, 

And  all  the  rest  are  weak  and  hollow  staves 

For  even  the  poor  to  lean  on." 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  "Tristram." 
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POSTLUDE 


Thus  in  the  charmed  hamlet  —  with  signs  and  wonders 
attending  —  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Theo  and 
Bernardine,  and  life  in  the  castle  flourished  in  riotous  profus- 
ion. 

Living  fell  into  the  measure  of  a  song.  The  garden,  no  longer 
haunted  with  the  forlorn  sweetness  of  intangible  remembrance, 
held  an  orgy  of  sentience  overflowing  its  patterns,  banishing 
every  eerie  phantom  of  the  clinging  past,  until  each  sequestered 
niche  gave  up  its  ghost. 

The  present  came  surging  in  over  terrace  and  threshold  and 
with  winged  step  sent  flying  endless  eager  echoes  down  colon- 
nades and  galleries  long  wrapped  in  silence.  Joy  floated  through 
the  spacious  emptiness,  sweeping  before  it  the  spectral  gloom 
of  postponement.  Halls  rang  with  laughter  and  the  allegro  of 
darling,  dancing  feet.  Singing  wove  itself  into  every  act  and 
gesture  until  at  last  it  became  the  condition  of  thinking:  even 
of  thinking  —  which  no  longer  groped  in  painful  caution  but 
rose  and  fell  in  fetterless  cadence,  abandoned  to  grace.  Thought 
itself  had  become  lyrical. 

Round  about  the  encircling  wall  —  below  the  wide-flung 
ramparts'  curve  —  waited  the  listening  trees,  those  giants  of 
old  whose  vigor  gathered  with  the  years  poured  benediction 
on  the  season's  untried  youth.  Flanked  by  its  forest  guards,  up- 
standing brave  and  vigilant  in  numbered  files,  all  uniformed  in 
living  green,  the  gray  schloss  reared  its  lofty  pile  upon  the 
heaven  swept  mountain  top.  Its  naked  time- washed  stones 
basked  in  sombre  contentment  beneath  the  sky's  unveiled  im- 
mensity, happy  as  a  kingdom  that  has  no  history. 

Theo  moved  in  his  domain  of  unfailing  good  faith.  No  one 
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ever  made  the  mistake  of  seeking  him  for  his  power  and  in- 
fluence alone,  because  he  himself  never  by  any  chance  valued 
his  fortune  or  his  title  more  than  true  feeling,  setting  above  all 
things  else  the  priceless  boon  of  affection.  Wherefore,  the 
world-old  sadness  of  a  prince  was  not  his  lot.  The  bitter  fruits 
of  pride  and  prominence  were  not  his  fare.  While  others  could 
value  only  that  for  which  they  struggled,  and  could  therefore 
truly  possess  only  in  the  degree  of  their  striving,  Theo,  by  the 
grace  of  his  own  deep  humility  was  able  to  receive  the  bounty 
of  his  estate,  whole  and  entire,  freely  and  without  question. 
The  supreme  splendour  of  life  itself  he  accepted  as  a  gift,  deem- 
ing it  priceless,  beyond  deserving.  For  Theo  was  by  heart  an 
aristocrat,  endowel  by  nature  with  the  capacity  to  appreciate 
that  which  he  had  not  earned,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
volition  to  put  forth  his  highest  effort  without  the  spur  of 
necessity.  Moreover,  he  found  in  the  achievements  of  others 
always  an  encouragement,  never  a  discouragement.  Even  when 
his  travels  led  him  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  realm 
( and,  as  was  his  wont,  he  went  about  among  all  manner  of  men, 
touching  all  kinds  and  conditions,  and  entering  the  submerged 
lives  of  the  unfortunate),  his  nature  was  fed  by  springs  so 
deep,  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  surface  pollution,  that  a  pure 
refreshment  constantly  overflowed  his  life. 

As  for  Bernadine,  she  was  the  same.  No  change  of  estate 
marked  her.  To  the  new  generation  she  was  as  fair  as  she  had 
been  when  little  children  were  her  contemporaries,  and  to  those 
who  had  followed  her  along  the  years,  she  was  indeed  quite  as 
she  had  always  been,  save  for  the  fact  that  since  the  dire  and 
fateful  hour  that  shattered  Hugo's  early  hopes,  none  had  ever 
called  her  Bernardina.  The  blithe  lift  of  the  last  little  syllable  of 
her  name  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  pronounce.  Without  it 
they  found  the  even  tenor  of  Bernardine  more  acceptable  to 
their  tongues. 

And  Hugo?  The  doors  of  his  prison  house  never  closed  on 
him  again.  The  world  stood  open,  his  soul  went  free,  free  to 
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soar  and  float  upon  that  magic  carpet,  which  through  all  time 
can  never  be  counterfeited,  —  the  secret  lever  of  immortal 
youth,  -  imagination. 

He  no  longer  feared  his  detachment  as  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  recognizing  it  rather  as  the  key 
to  all  the  glowing  pageant  of  life  around  him,  a  key  that  was 
both  magical  and  natural.  He  came  indeed  to  love  it,  as  a  master 
might  love  his  violin,  for  the  mastery  it  gave  him  over  sublime 
harmonies  and  for  the  charm  he  wrought  thereby  over  the 
senses  and  sensibilities  of  mankind.  Above  all,  he  turned  to  it 
gladly  for  the  access  it  gave  him  to  the  inarticulate  beauty 
hidden  in  all  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

A  home  was  made  for  his  work  in  a  watch  tower  on  the  castle 
walls,  overhanging  the  valley,  where  the  hours  in  silent  proces- 
sion slipped  by  Hugo,  wrapt  in  oblivion.  Many  were  the  feet 
that  climbed  the  curving  staircase  to  the  master's  workshop. 
Happy,  hurrying  feet  of  childhood,  eager,  hopeful  ones  of  his 
fellow  craftsmen.  Wise  men  from  far  and  near,  with  the  in- 
satiable thirst  of  genius  and  indomitable  predilection  for  the 
unknown,  wore  a  pathway  to  his  door. 

Then  for  those  moments  of  frailty,  strange,  tremulous  inter- 
ludes when,  spent  in  some  extremity  of  endeavor  and  dazed, 
perhaps,  with  fame  and  loss  of  impetus,  that  fine,  piteous  note 
sounded  deep  within  him,  which  is  the  birth-cry  of  the  new 
sensibility  helpless  in  a  strange  environment,  the  poignant  need 
of  succour  in  an  untried  element,  there  was  always  the  consoling 
and  sustaining  companionship  of  Theo  and  Bernardine.  They 
seemed  ever  to  bend  above  him,  like  noble  trees,  whose 
branches  met  and  mingled,  forming  a  perfect  shelter  over  his 
head. 

Since  that  searching  moment  on  the  chancel  steps,  when  he 
had  seen  them  curved  above  him  as  a  single  arch,  the  two  had 
been  first  confused,  then  fused  in  his  memory,  and  were  now 
synchronized  in  the  action  of  his  daily  thought.  This  mysterious 
welding  of  nature  into  a  simple  essence  he  sometimes  recog- 
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nized  as  loving  understanding,  and  at  other  times  as  under- 
standing love. 

As  the  days  flowed  into  the  seasons,  and  the  seasons  into  the 
people,  with  newness  welling  up  on  every  side,  the  interplay 
of  fresh  currents,  the  rising  and  falling  of  events,  the  supreme 
wonder  that  had  fallen  upon  the  town  and  country  folk  at  the 
final  rendering  of  Hugo's  astonishing  instrument  faded  and 
dimmed.  As  was  natural  with  simple  minds,  they  were  not  able, 
indeed,  to  sustain  or  retain  rightly  the  transcendent  impression. 
They  could  not  remember.  So  with  the  years  its  record  grew 
more  and  more  legendary,  until  it  was  almost  as  though  the 
great  pipes  had  never  played.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  For  in 
each  life  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  sharp  and  sudden  change 
that  had  found  its  way  into  the  very  minutest  conditions  of 
daily  living,  as  though  a  magic  touch  had  dispelled  heaviness 
and  inertia,  purged  some  mortal  grossness  and  sent  a  sharp 
gleam  of  light  far  ahead  along  a  darkened  path.  There  were 
some  that  still  limped  imperceptibly,  to  remind  them  of  weights 
they  dragged  no  more,  and  many  had  re-gathered  and  now 
garnered  tenderly  what  once  they  had  thrown  heedlessly  away. 

The  echoes  of  that  moment's  transports  found  no  ending 
anywhere  at  any  time. 
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SONGS  AND  LEGENDS 


Clairvoyance 

Mnemosyne  Muses 

Shrine  of  the  Sumptuous  Night 

The  Wand  of  Spring 

Night  Watch 

Saints  over  Paris 

The  Christ  Mass  o'er  the  Years 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


I  watch  thee,  hovering  fledgling  of  my  heart, 
Preening  thy  fresh  plumage  with  a  slow,  reluctant  grace, 
Docile  still  and  clinging  to  the  flimsy,  swaying  nest 
Wove  rapturously  —  to  harbor  thee  — 
Like  every  fair  device  of  my  fond  fashioning, 
Outgrown  before  its  test. 

Tawny  pinions  folded  smoothly  down, 

Transparent,  sea-blue  gaze,  clandestine  and  withdrawn, 

With  covert  vision  sharpened,  straining  inward, 

late  and  long, 

For  some  predestined,  nascent  gleam, 

Whose  vestal  flame  from  out  thy  sole  remembering 

Holds  purposeful  and  strong. 

Which  faintly  glimpsed,  however  far  the  tryst, 
Thy  priceless,  all  endearing  self  wilt  thou  entrust 
Unto  the  span  of  eager,  untried  wings,  at  last  unfurled 
For  maiden  flight  —  high  troth  to  plight  — 
From  our  familiar  shoals,  into  the  unveiled  distance, 
Over  a  breathless  world. 
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MNEMOSYNE  MUSES 


Does  the  river  remember  the  rill 
When  it  merges  at  last  with  the  sea? 
Does  the  stream  ever  dream  of  the  hill 
Whence  it  wandered  unhindered  and  free? 

Do  the  rapids  recall  the  clear  spring 
Where  the  cranny  of  rock  did  suffice? 
Do  the  clouds  but  reluctantly  cling 
To  the  valleys  that  cradled  their  rise? 

Must  the  nestling  abandon  the  nest 
To  adventure  its  perilous  flight? 
Must  the  eagle  above  the  bright  West 
Relinquish  all  instinct  but  sight? 

Shall  the  moon  of  enchantment  return 
As  a  rune,  though  the  season  has  waned? 
Shall  the  stars  in  the  darkness  yet  burn 
But  as  beacons  by  reason  retained? 

Is  it  man  that  alone  can  recover 
The  cadence  of  hopes  and  regrets? 
Are  the  songs  without  words  given  over 
As  the  sequences  nature  forgets? 
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SHRINE  OF  THE  SUMPTUOUS  NIGHT 


Sombre  and  vast  broods  the  hall  of  my  rest 
From  the  gloom  of  its  low  lying  wall  on  the  West 
To  the  gleam  of  its  pinnacled  crest. 

Murals  of  hills  round  the  canopied  bed 
With  a  garlanded  coverlet  faultlessly  spread, 
And  a  diadem  high  overhead. 

Downward  the  drift  of  a  far-frosted  pall 

Where  the  soft  broken  curves  of  the  terraces  fall, 

With  a  prayer  rug  laid  over  all. 

Lustrous  the  substance  and  shining  the  sound 
As  an  essence  of  silence  comes  filtering  round 
O'er  the  mound  of  the  tapestried  ground. 

Oblivion  trembles  along  the  dark  moat, 
And  time  here  dissembles  its  turbulent  note, 
In  tranquility's  measures  to  float. 

Inviolate  quiet  the  sentinels  keep, 
Distilling  a  balm  from  the  rarefied  deep, 
Perfuming  the  sandals  of  sleep. 
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THE  WAND  OF  SPRING 


A  stroke  of  magic,  where  or  when 
Deft  nature  dips  her  fronded  pen 
To  leaven  life  with  bloom  again 
Doth  level  strife  and  humble  men. 

Ah,  tender  bud  on  slender  stem, 

Whose  raptures  bright  earth's  gloom  condemn, 

Engender  ways  to  hearten  them 

Who  render  praise  past  requiem. 
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NIGHT  WATCH 
( Miracle  in  Reverse ) 


Again  the  bridal  roses  blow, 
A  tender  tree  with  stars  aglow, 
And  swift  does  life's  elixir  flow. 

The  buds  are  red  and  welded  tight, 
The  blooms  are  bled  a  ghostly  white, 
Their  sublimation  wrought  by  night. 

An  altar  reared  above  the  grass, 
The  sacrament  performed  en  masse 
Where  sanguine  hopes  clandestine  pass. 

No  secret  anodyne  for  woe, 

Nor  ritual  benign  to  show 

The  changing  of  the  wine  to  snow. 
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SAINTS  OVER  PARIS 
Living  Legends 


Within  the  stately  walls  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Madeleine, 
the  Pantheon,  as  well  as  countless  other  less  majestic 
structures  with  their  more  secluded  altars,  the  power  of  faith 
has  been  personified  in  four  fair  prototypes  of  womankind: 
Mary  the  Mother,  Mary  Magdalene,  Genevieve,  patron  saint  of 
Paris,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc,  intrepid  defender  of  France,  a  spiritual 
Guard  of  Honor  above  the  sentient  city,  both  heroic  and 
benign. 

Tradition  lies  deep  on  many  of  the  hallowed  places  of  the 
earth,  but  nowhere  is  its  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
synthesis  of  such  intrinsic  grace,  endearing  beauty,  and  enduring 
consolation. 

Here  the  Gallic  veneration  for  feminine  heroism  in  these 
incomparable  ones  diffuses  an  air  of  sanctity,  poignant  and 
immediate  as  of  answered  prayer.  From  the  fervor  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  to  the  splendor  of  the  Maiden  Warrior  a  potent  cur- 
rent of  emotion  flows,  in  resonance  and  certainty  of  kindliness 
and  courage,  mercy  and  compassion  imparting  a  tone  of  awe  and 
wonder  to  the  wordless  calm  of  their  environs. 

An  atmosphere  of  ethereal  tenderness,  of  penetrating  simpli- 
city, pervades  the  shadowy  substance  of  their  sanctuaries.  A 
permeating  breath  of  purification  awaits  the  pilgrim  soul  upon 
the  very  threshold. 

As  though  by  direct  communication,  without  delay  or 
postponement,  the  saving  grace  of  chastity  unfurled  encompas- 
ses the  wanderer  returning  from  protracted  exile,  stirring  hid- 
den hopes  and  early  aspirations,  annulling  the  interval  of  time, 
dispelling  the  void  of  absence. 

From  boldness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  prodigious  toil  and 
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dedicated  skill,  these  mighty  monuments  of  faith  have  soared, 
century  after  century,  and  poured  into  the  pulsing  stream  of 
life  the  muted  grandeur  of  their  timeless  theme. 

While  the  wisdom  of  early  sages  clings  to  their  ancient 
shrines,  and  a  sacramental  way  of  life  persists  in  cloistered 
orders  to  this  very  day,  where  in  all  Christendom  is  there 
distilled  so  rarefied  an  essence  of  beatitude  as  rises  from  these 
towering  spires  and  temples,  to  hover  over  Paris  in  silent 
benediction,  above  the  city's  history  of  dissonance  and  irony, 
of  triumph  and  of  tragedy,  heroic  even  in  defeat,  with  glory's 
heavy  undertone,  the  sublimated  antiphon  of  gallantry  and 
grief? 
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THE  CHRIST  MASS  O'ER  THE  YEARS 


Now  is  the  feast  of  blest  maternity, 

When  from  the  hidden  portal  of  each  heart 

The  Holy  Mother  peers, 

Nor  fears  to  leave  her  earthly  habitation 

And  mount  her  heavenly  throne  of  adoration. 

With  tenderness  voluminous  unfurled, 

In  postured  rapture  heralded  through  space, 

She  bends  her  smiling,  haloed  face 

Above  the  sleeping,  newborn  world. 

Hers  is  the  song  throughout  eternity, 

Whose  theme  returns  in  dreams  of  human  art, 

Resolves  and  reappears. 

A  rapt  creation  hears  its  overtones  resound, 

Then  wondering  yearns,  and  learns  her  voice  by  heart, 

Lest  years  annul  the  first  nocturnal  glory, 

Or  babel  tongues  confound  the  simple  story. 

Magnificat  whose  echoes  from  the  spheres 

Their  harmlessness  unharmable  impart. 

Near  is  the  starlit  firmament  once  more, 
And  clear  the  fresco  of  nativity, 
Unveiled  entire  each  year. 
For  cradled  here  in  love's  embrace, 
And  clothed  upon  with  seamless  grace 
In  fresh  perfection  brought  to  birth, 
A  lamb  unshorn,  of  stainless  fleece, 
She  holds  the  softly  slumbering  earth, 
And  round  its  living,  breathing  warmth 
Now  folds  her  shining,  deathless  peace. 
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